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“BORIS GODOUNOV” : Monologue of Boris Pimen’s Tale 
Prologue Hallucination Scene Farewell of Boris 
Coronation Scene Polonaise Death of Boris 

Ezio Pinza (Bass) 

The Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orchestra, New York 

conducted by Emil Cooper 


WEBER FLOTOW 

HIGHLIGHTS FROM “DER FREISCHUTZ” : HIGHLIGHTS FROM “MARTHA”: 

Viktoria! Der Meister soll leben (Act 1) Madchen brav und treu—Wohlgemut, 
Nein, langer trag ich nicht die Qualen— junges Blut (Act 1) 

Durch die Walder durch die Auen (Act 1) Sieh nur, wie sie uns betrachten (Ac? 1) 
Hier im ird’schen Jammertale (Act 1) Was soll ich dazu sagen (Act 2) 
Schweig! damit dich niemand warnt (Act 1) Letzte Rose (Act 2) 

Kommt ein schlanker Bursch Mitternacht! Schlafe wohl! (Acz 2) 
gegangen (Act 2) Lasst mich euch fragen (Act 3) 

Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille (Act 3) Ach! So fromm (Act 3) 

Einst traumte meiner sel’ gen Base (Act 3) Mag der Himmel euch vergeben (Acr 3) 
Wir winden dir den Jungfernkranz (Act 3) Ja, was nun? (Act 4) 

Was gleicht wohl auf Erden (Act 3) Hier die Buden, dort die Schenke (Act 4) 
GRE BROUWENSTUN (Soprano) TERESA STICH-RANDALL (Soprano) 

ROSL SCHWAIGER (Soprano) HILDEGARD ROSSL-MAJDAN (Contralto) 
WALDEMAR KMENTT (Tenor) WALDEMAR KMENTT (7Jenor) 

WALTER BERRY (Bass) WALTER BERRY (Bass) 

The Vienna State Opera Chorus HANS BRAUN (Baritone) 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


SBR 6216 conducted by Franz Salmhofer SBR 6229 
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A Record Service 
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Every LP monaural and stereophonic 
record published in this country: 
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A wonderful selection of slightly 
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For collectors — several thousand 
singers of the “Golden Age.” 


Storage boxes to keep them all in. 
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post (LP’s post free: minimum 
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Unwanted records in first class con- 
dition accepted in part payment. 
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EXCHANGE LTD. 
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Vaughan Williams 
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Rolls House, 
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Are you coming to The MARCH L/P 
WEEK-END CONFERENCE ? 


(Norbreck, Blackpool—13/15 March, 1959) 





Come and enjoy the best musical week-end 
you have ever spent. The inclusive cost, 
covering luxury accommodation and all 
main meals from Friday evening to Sunday 
evening, is only 54 guineas. 


Programme includes many items of interest to opera lovers: Live recitals of 
lieder and songs - Orchestral and Choral Concert includes excerpts from 
“‘Martha”’ and ‘“‘Eugene Onegin’’. - Stereophonic demonstrations - Record 
programmes by well-known musical personalities - Film programme includes 
the Glyndebourne colour film “On Such a Night’’. 


Send for application form and further details to: 
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The world’s finest music performed by 
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Thomas Heinitz music In THE HOME 
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knowledgable expert; all these are assured 
on any of the eight tours—accompanied by 
Mme. Libera Danielis, well-known con- 
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appreciate perfection in such matters. 
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Comment 


The ‘first annual report’ of the Royal Opera House, which was pub- 
lished early last month, is rather more than that. It contains, in addition 
to summaries of the year’s work by the opera and ballet companies, and 
statements on the Musical Directorship, general policy trends and hopes 
for the future, full details of income and expenditure since 1950 (the year 
the Royal Opera House Company Limited was founded), and fascinating 
tables giving the costs of every production, and attendances for opera 
and ballet over the last eight years. The Covent Garden Board is to be 
congratulated on producing such a frank document, and one which the 
least financially minded person will be able to understand without too 
much effort. Had such facts and figures been made public during the last 
seven years, especially at those periods of criticism and attack, a lot of 
misunderstandings would have ben removed, and the public attitude, 
which has varied from hostility through incredibility to its present friend- 
liness, would have been more consistently in favour of increased treasury 
help. One gathers that it was largely due to the late Lord Waverley’s 
reticence that the affairs of the opera house remained shrouded in 
mystery and that it is due to the present Board of Directors, especially 
to the Earl of Drogheda and Professor Lionel Robbins that the present 
report finally materialized. 

Few people will probably now feel that there is any gross extrava- 
gance in the way the affairs of Covent Garden are managed. There may 
be some misgivings that sums of money spent on certain productions 
were out of proportion with the returns they brought (e.g. £19,654 on 
The Bohemian Girl or £23,988 on Gloriana) ; but that is an occupational 
risk incurred in all opera houses; and in any case they are counter- 
balanced by the comparatively lower expenditure on more popular works 
(Carmen—£10,283, The Ring—£17,218 and Aida—£17,020). What will 
come as a shock to most people, however, is that Covent Garden has to 
pay rent, rates and insurances amounting to nearly £30,000 a year, and 
then almost an additional £30,000 for maintenance. And this for what is 
supposed to be our national opera house! Surely the time has come for 
the Ministry of Works to relieve the opera house of this financial burden. 
As it is, essential improvements have to be postponed. so that the season’s 
artistic work can go forward. If by any chance a sudden structural crisis 
threatened, and a large sum of money had to be spent on the building, 
then in all probability the number of new productions would have to be 
cut by two or three in a season. Now we all know that only an expanding 
repertory can keep an opera house alive, and for this very reason alone 
it is essential that more money must be forthcoming. In addition, the 
opera house has an overdraft of £163,287. The grant for the financial 
year ending on March 31 is £362,000; the sum needed is £500,000 
annually, and to quote Lord Drogheda, ‘We require it as a matter of 
some urgency’. 

A step in the rieht direction is however being taken ; beginning with 
the 1959-60 financial year, Covent Garden will not receive a fixed annual 
grant from the Arts Council, but a sum which will be a certain per- 
centage of the estimated expenditure of the year. And this arrangement 
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is to be for three years. Thus for the first time since the war Covent 
Garden can plan for more than a season ahead. This is indeed a great 
advance, not only from the artistic point of view but also psychologically. 
At last singers, dancers and musicians can feel that they have more hope 
of security than in the past. 


To us the most fascinating table published in the report and which 
we reproduce below, is the one devoted to attendances and receipts for 
ballet and opera since 1950. The opera figures are divided into special 
and ordinary categories, i.e. the Ring and other raised price performances, 
and repertory performances. It will be seen that the special performances 
attract larger audiences. And although we obviously must still continue 
to build our own company, it would be foolish to close one’s eyes to 
facts. The star guest singer is still very much what the public wants to 
hear. We can reasonably suppose therefore that the policy of the last 
few years will continue; and that our own repertory Turandots and 
Samsons will alternate with the special performances of Wagner, Don 
Carlos, La Traviata or Boris. The management can now plan, with the 
future just that so much brighter. 


No. of Average 
Perfs. Attendances Receipts Attendances Receipts 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.51: 
£ £ 
Opera—Ordinary prices 125 220,502 102,475 1,764 820 
. —Special - 10 19.693 18,777 1,969 1,878 
Ballet zs : 115 229,373 113,595 2,012 988 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.52: 
Opera—Ordinar\ - 136 214,104 108,168 1,574 795 
.. —Special * 24 43,558 41,750 1,815 1,740 
Ballet ae 157 288,464 153,907 1,850 980 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.53: 
Opera—Ordinary da 96 148,098 78.273 1,543 815 
» —Special ‘a 12 20.545 17,876 1.712 1.490 
Ballet ae 164 273,052 153,317 1,665 935 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.54: 
Opera—Ordinary ‘i 126 197,777 105,440 1,570 837 
» —Special a 20 33,022 29,368 1,651 1,468 
» —Gala “i 1 1,619 4,382° 
Ballet al 99 185,044 106,759 1,869 1,078 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.55: 
Opera—Ordinary 127 185,835 103.060 1.463 811 
—Special ~ 8 15,637 14,050 1,955 1,756 
» —Gala ‘ 1 1,417 3,292 
Ballet sa ; 143 266,397 158.288 1,863 1,107 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.56: 
Opera—Ordinary .. 112 169.627 98.061 1,515 876 
» —Special e 23 46,759 50.262 2,033 2,188 
. —Gala A 1 1,602 3.830 
Ballet im 133 245,745 149,208 1,848 1,122 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.57: 
Opera—Ordinary .., 88 119,945 76,824 1,363 873 
.. —Special - 25 46,728 48.942 1,869 1,958 
Ballet se ae 150 273,436 182,100 1,823 1,214 
YEAR ENDING 31.3.58: 
Opera—Ordinary < 132 213,461 139.278 1,617 1,055 
». —Special es 26 49,870 58,941 1,918 2.267 
Ballet he aad 101 197,282 136,666 1,953 1,353 
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Dvorak’s ‘Rusalka’ 


by Vilem Tausky 


Rusalka is Dvorak’s ninth opera (Op. 114), and his penultimate 
work, written in the fifty-ninth year of his life at the height of his 
creative powers. All through his artistic life he was interested in musical 
dramatic art, but it was not a medium which, in the beginning, came 
easily to him. His great gift for translating atmosphere and situation into 
exuberant, pure music sometimes obscured the dramatic needs of the 
story. Although the listener enjoyed floods of beautiful music and melody, 
he was aware that the dramatic situation had been held up by the com- 
poser’s over-rich powers of musical inspiration. There was constant con- 
flict between the musician and the dramatist. 

Nevertheless, all the early operas were successful in some measure. 
He began with historic-romantic operas, then came those comic operas in 
which the national element appears for the first time. After that, the 
historic operas Dimitri and The Jacobin, which were the first highly 
successful ones from the point of view of the public. It was only after 
these first seven operas that he found the medium best suited to his 
operatic genius—the fairy tale. In The Devil and Kate and in Rusalka he 
found the material which really fitted the contribution he could make to 
opera. The stories suited the lyrical quality of his music, the settings were 
enriched by the national melodies and rhythms which he used, and, 
perhaps most important of all, he was able to match the dramatic 
movement of the story in the kind of music which came naturally to him. 

It seems probable that the symphonic poems that he wrote between 
1896 and 1900—The Water Goblin, The Noonday Witch, The Golden 
Spinning Wheel and The Wild Dove, as well as the oratorio The Spectre’s 
Bride, all based on ballad poems by Erben—were the preparations for 
the Czech national fairy tale through which he reached his ultimate 
success as an operatic composer. 

In considering Dvorak as an operatic composer we must always keep 
in mind Dvorak the man as well as the musician. His was a peasant 
nature of simple poetic imagination. He loved the Czech people, their 
songs and their countryside, and he used these subjects in his music not 
from an intellectual choice but because they arose directly from his life 
and his interests. He was also well aware of the great respect in which 
Smetana was held through his operas of Czech national life, and from 
time to time he did consciously long to excel in the same sphere. This 
aim he eventually achieved with Rusalka, which for the Czech people 
from the first performance equalled The Bartered Bride in popularity. 

The libretto of Rusalka is the work of Jaroslav Kvapil, a young and 
gifted poet who was only 31 at the time and who later became the 
Director of the National Theatre in Prague. He offered it to Dvorak 
when the National Theatre advertised in the newspaper that the com- 
poser was looking for a new libretto. The story has elements in common 
with De la Motte Fouqué’s Undine and Andersen’s Sea Maiden. It is 
the tale of a water nymph Rusalka who greatly desires the love of a 
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James Bailey’s design for the witch Jezibaba 


man-prince, but having been disappointed in her love brings about her 
own destruction and that of her lover. 

A little story told me by Kvapil himself during the preparations for 
his own production at Brno illustrates Dvorak’s approach to the whole 
opera. Kvapil said that when he first finished reading the story to Dvorak, 
he waited for comment—none came. Respectfully he looked up at the 
master and saw tears in his eyes. ‘Poor Prince’, said Dvorak sadly, ‘Poor 
Prince!’ The old man was as lost in the story as any child. 

His simplicity and sincerity are also shown in a problem he brought 
to Kvapil connected with the libretto. The text put into the mouth of the 
Prince contains the following speech— 

On heaven and earth I lay my curse 
I curse both god and spirits all 
Answer then, answer now my call. 

This distressed Dvorak very much. ‘Listen, I am a believer ; I can’t 
curse God in my music. I won’t do it!’ It took Kvapil some time to 
explain that for the Prince in his madness to curse the gods of the Water 
World is not at all the same as Dvorak himself cursing the Lord God 


Almighty. 
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These stories show how simple Dvorak the man was. The sources of 
his music were to be found in the songs and dances of his own people, 
and he himself constantly asserted ‘I am, and remain, a simple Czech 
musician’. On the other hand, it must be remembered that although the 
melodic and rhythmic material was drawn from the people, Dvorak’s 
music did not take the form of folk art. As a man he may have been 
identified with the people, but as a musician he was of great stature, not 
only in craftsmanship but in the artistic individuality which led him to 
make a distillation of the natural musical elements of his environment. 
Dvorak might truly be said to have fallen in love with the story of 
Rusalka and with the main figures of the opera. This is shown in the 
fact that he finished the whole opera, including the scoring, in five 
months. The resulting unity can be felt in the work, which is like one 
great song of love. For the first time he succeeded in incorporating the 
element of song into the dramatic line of the music, giving it a valid 
function in the drama. In the same way the fine musical phrases are 
grafted into the dramatic mood of the scene. 

From the opening bar the little prelude, only 54 bars long, is already 
a title page, a distillation of the story we are going to hear. [he motive 
for each of the main characters is given, and even the moods which link 
the events of the story are suggested in the music. 

Dvorak was naturally influenced by Wagner in the structure which 
he used, and all the main characters can be recognized by their leit- 
motives. Dvorak, with great sensitivity, varied the form of the leitmotive 
according to the situation in which the character found himself. Although 
he developed the operatic tradition of his day in this way, he also 
borrowed from the past in his use of strophic song, but used it so skil- 
fully that rather than halting the dramatic action it actually heightened 
the tension, as in the Watersprite’s Song, and in Rusalka’s Song to the 
Moon. His special love and compassion was for the supernatural 
characters of the story. Rusalka is a fragile figure of great poetic beauty, 
pathetic in her longing for human love. As the opera develops, sacrifice 
becomes the key note of her character. Dvorak chose this simple and 
beautiful melody to represent her at the start of the opera. 
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This motive undergoes a number of variations throughout the opera. 
Here is a haunting one which constantly recurs to express her longing 
for human love. Rusalka’s motive is in the clarinets, in typically Slav 
sixths and thirds, with an undulating string accompaniment on a pedal 
B flat. 
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A typically Dvorak variation of Rusalka’s theme occurs in unusual 
circumstances, in the polonaise of the ballet music. 
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‘When towards the end Rusalka becomes resigned to her fate, the 
motive undergoes a final change which suggests fulfilment through sacri- 
fice. This mood is expressed by the tragic sound in the strings, with brass 
and timpani accompaniment. 





Dvorak also felt a great sympathy for the Water-Sprite. He is a 
father type, happy and playful with the creatures in his domain, only 
becoming anxious and fearful of their contact with human beings. 
Dvorak characterized him with a most striking little figure. 








Dvorak is able to make these few notes change in character so that 
they are playful on the bassoon, mysterious in the cellos, anxious on the 
timpani, threatening on the horns. 

Jezibaba is a typical Dvorak character, half a witch though towards 
Rusalka she assumes more of the character of a fairy godmother, for she 
helps her to become a human being. When in contact with mortals, how- 
ever, she switches on all her witchery. Finally, the trio of nymphs is used 
to give musical expression to the enchanted forest. They help to lend 
light relief to the story, and to suggest that another life goes on in the 
forest as well as the tragic story of Rusalka. 

It is easy for the listener to discover where Dvorak’s sympathies lay 
—entirely with the supernatural characters. Even the Prince only receives 
sympathetic treatment in Acts 1 and 3 where he is in contact with the 
world of the forest. In the company of human beings, amid the glitter 
and glamour of the Court in Act 2, he becomes a conventional operatic 
figure. The Foreign Princess who ensnares the Prince in the second act 
represents human womanhood with normal sexual powers as against 
Rusalka’s passionless love. Her vocal powers are used as a foil to offset 
Rusalka’s inability to speak in Act 2. Two other delightful characters 
are the Gamekeeper and the Kitchen Boy, who supply the comic element 
in the human-scenes in rather the same way that the trio of nymphs does 
in the forest. By bringing these gossips to the enchanted forest in the last 
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James Bailey's designs for the Prince and Rusalka in Act 2 


act, Dvorak succeeded in lightening the atmosphere with a charming 
comic episode just before the final tragedy. 

The opera ends with the motif of a character who never appears. 
This motif is heard for the first time in the overture on the horns. 





p 3 

It is sung off-stage by the Hunter as a warning before the Prince 
meets Rusalka, and played at the end of the opera—a most magical 
sound on muted brass. The Hunter is in reality the conscience of the 
Prince, and it is as if Dvorak said tenderly in farewell ‘You were warned, 
but you would not heed’. 

It is not surprising that with a great symphonic composer like 
Dvorak the orchestra plays an integral part in the storytelling. At first 
the long orchestral passages might seem to present a problem to the 
producer, but when they are analysed from their contrapuntal treatment 
of the motives and their variations it can be seen that the composer had 
the unfolding scene clearly in his mind; and far from setting the pro- 
ducer a problem these passages complement both mood and action, and 
are actually helpful to the development of the drama. It was through his 
knowledge and experience as a symphonic composer that Dvorak was so 
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successful in capturing both the natural and supernatural atmosphere of 
the enchanted forest, which is the setting for his fairy tale. His treatment 
of the orchestra in Acts 2 and 3 is reaching out towards modern impres- 
sionism, especially in the economic use of single instruments to obtain 
orchestral colouring for effects such as dawn, moonlight and rippling 
water. These techniques, which were new to his work, were very skilfully 
and successfully developed. 


Parallel with this use of the orchestra in a new way there came also 
a new richness of harmony. An example is his expression of the tragic 
theme of the lake, based on a progression of three unresolved chords. 
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It is through such means as these that Dvorak establishes his place 
among the ranks of progressive composers of his time. 














The second act required quite different treatment, and in it Dvorak 
solved admirably the contrast between the world of reality and that of 
the fairy tale. For the other two acts he had to use a new technique, but 
for the music needed in Act 2 he was already well equipped, and Dvorak 
the musician could let himself go in great melodic richness and full- 
blooded orchestration. This excursion into reality is artistically most 
effective, and just what is needed as a contrast to the spiritual quality of 
the other two acts. 


Having accomplished his opera in the space of five months, Dvorak 
closed it, as was his custom, with the old Slavonic formula ‘Finished, 
with God’s help, on 27th November, 1900’. The National Theatre seized 
on it eagerly, and the first performance was on March 31, 1901, under 
the direction of the famous conductor and composer Karel Kovarovic. 
From the very first performance the work was a great success with the 
Czech public, and immediately became a repertory opera. It has taken 
longer to become established internationally. Preparations for a produc- 
tion at Covent Garden were halted by the second world war, and the 
forthcoming production at Sadler’s Wells will be the first professional 
stage performance in England. 


I was fortunate to be associated with a great production of the 
opera in Brno in 1934 when Kvapil himself produced it, and in the 
nineteen years that I have lived in this country it has been one of my 
dearest dreams to see Rusalka on the operatic stage in Britain. Wendy 
Toye, who is the producer, and James Bailey, the designer, are working 
with me in the closest co-operation, as. are the gifted cast with Joan 
Hammond in the title role. It is the hope of us all that this production 
may incorporate all that is good in the Rusalka tradition, and yet bear 
the stamp of our own times, so that this beautiful opera may be taken 
to the heart of the public in this country. 
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Paul Wilson 


Joan Hammond in her garden 


People: xxxvi. 


Joan Hammond 
by William Mann 


Birmingham 1942, and I was starved of opera. Then one Friday, it 
was my night off, and the Carl Rosa was giving Madama Butterfly, so 
of course I went. The woman who sang Butterfly wasn’t very tiny, but 
from her entrance the purity of her voice and clarity of her enunciation, 
and the nobility that welled out in the Triumph of Butterfly and in 
the arioso we call ‘Che tua madre’, all struck home very firmly. 

I became an admirer of Joan Hammond’s singing that evening, and 
in the sixteen subsequent years she has worked like a Trojan for opera, 
not only in opera houses but in concert halls, luring people into a recital 
with ‘O my beloved Daddy’, and then showing them the beauty of a 
handful of arias, and songs that would not usually come their way. 

Here she was in a London hotel, a picture of health; had sixteen 
years really passed since I first saw her enact the destiny of poor, virtuous 
Cio-cio-san? She looks no bigger and certainly no ol“er. She keeps fit, 
and has always had the outdoor interests that enable her to do so, though 
years of work without a proper holiday took their toll after the war 
when she had a physical breakdown, and was obliged to overhaul her 
technique—and to make sure that she gets a period of complete relaxa- 
tion every year. 
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Everyone knows that she comes from Australia, and was a champion 
golfer at one time. But as a girl she studied ballet and fencing too— 
‘why don’t singers learn fencing nowadays?’, she asks. ‘It’s so valuable 
for teaching poise and physical control. I suppose people think I’m tall 
because I learned to stand up straight in fencing.’ And it’s perfectly true 
that her carriage on stage is exceptionally true and erect, a firm founda- 
tion for the production of glorious, unforced sound. 

Her parents were emigrating from London to Sydney when Joan 
Hammond was born; her mother was put off the boat at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, to have the baby, and so Joan is New Zealand by birth, 
and English by parentage, but Australia raised her, and she proudly 
declares herself Australian. Apart from her mother, the family wasn’t 
particularly musical. She gave Joan her first vocal scores (Faust 
and Otello, a prophetic choice, for Joan made her solo stage début as 
Siebel, and when last year she returned to sing with the Elizabethan 
opera company in Australia, her first role there was Desdemona). It was 
her mother too who took her to her first opera, on special leave from 
school—Massenet’s Thais, by the Melba touring company. 

Joan Hammond was encouraged by her mother to sing, and when 
she left school she studied at the Conservatorium in Sydney, taking the 
violin as her first study, and singing as her second. She trained as a lyric 
soprano, and is thankful that she did so. Florid technique, she insists, 
Gilda and Lucia, teaches you to focus your voice properly ; teachers who 
start their pupils as dramatic sopranos with heavy roles are sowing the 
seeds of insecurity and poor definition and wobble. Joan Hammond 
didn’t care much for Gilda and Lucia, but her years with them make it 
possible for her to go on singing The Messiah, and Rosalinda in Die 
Fledermaus (which she’s preparing at the moment), even now when she’s 
developed her voice for the heavier Verdi and Puccini roles. 

She made her concert début, while still a student at the Conserva- 
torium, in Vaughan Williams’s Pastoral Symphony; several student 
sopranos were tried, but Joan Hammond was the only one who could 
end the long unaccompanied solos in tune. She joined an opera company 
at about the same time, dividing her duties between the chorus, the ballet 
troupe, and small parts—this is how she came to sing Siebel. And during 
these student years, she was also making money by journalism: at first 
she was deputed to report fashion shows, which bored her stiff; later 
when she began to shine as a golfer, she was turned over to the sports 
page, and she continued to write about golf until she left Australia for 
Vienna and a singing scholarship. For an aspiring operatic artist Ger- 
many and Austria provide the best training there is, because it’s practical. 
In Vienna Joan Hammond was able to take small roles at the Volksoner, 
but she was also engaged by the Opera at Aussig, a small town on the 
borders of Germany and Czechoslovakia, and there she was put straight 
int othe leading roles for which she seemed likely to be destined: Martha 
and Nedda and Constanze—she was still a lyric soprane. In Salzburg she 
met Dino Borgioli, and studied with him for a time. Then a friend 
introduced her to Harold Holt, and he arranged a recital in Aeolian Hall 
for her (this was the Coronation Season of 1937). This, and a Wigmore 
Hall recital in the following year, roused a good deal of interest, and 
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Sir Thomas Beecham. invited her to be the soprano soloist in The 
Messiah. But Joan Hammond was still based-on Austria ; the Anschluss 
hadn’t affected her, except that she was obliged to attend the Opera 
House whenever an official speech was to be made—politics wasn’t one 
of her many interests, and she didn’t understand the appeals of her 
friends to get away from the Continent because war was imminent. She 
would probably have been caught in Vienna by the war but for Sir 
Henry Wood, who engaged her to sing ‘Ah, fors é lui’ on the opening 
night of the 1939 Proms. She had her golf clubs with her, and a portable 
gramophone; but the bulk of her possessions were left in Vienna, and 
when she returned after the war they had disappeared. 

Her career in England is well known. She began to specialize in 
Puccini’s heroines, and sang as a guest of the Carl Rosa Opera. In 1941 
the Gramophone Company invited her to make records; because of the 
wartime embargo on recording in hostile languages, she recorded her 
arias in English, and it soon appeared that there was a large public which 
enjoyed records of opera in English. For a long time Miss Hammond 
was type-cast as an Opera-in-English singer, and I have heard people 
suggest that this was because she didn’t speak foreign languages, and so 
was unable to sing the original text! On the contrary: Joan Hammond 
is expert in French, German and Italian, and believes that you can’t do 
justice to a song or a role unless you are thoroughly conversant with 
the language in which the text was written. When a Russian company 
invited her to sing Tatiana and the soprano lead in The Invisible City 
of Kitezh at a season in Barcelona, she learned Russian from a gramo- 
phone course, and attended classes in London before she took the job. 
And as a result she was invited to Russia where she had a tremendous 
reception as Tatiana and (in Italian) Aida. Her name was billed, at the 
Bolshoi, in letters larger than those announcing the title of the opera! 

But in England she has only rarely sung in opera. In the early years 
of the present Covent Garden régime she made some guest appearances 
as the Leonora of Trovatore, Fidelio, Aida, Tosca, Mimi.and Butterfly, 
but they have been rare, and of late non-existent. At Sadler’s Wells she 
sang Elizabeth de Valois in the 1951 production of Don Carlos, and now 
Dvorak’s Rusalka is being staged for her. 

Londoners have not seen her on the stage since she ‘rebuilt’ her 
voice, and revised her technique of movement and gesture with a refresher 
course of ballet. The process involved a comprehensive study of the 
throat (‘which I wouldn’t recommend to young singers’) and a basic 
analysis of breathing and voice production in general. That the treatment 
was successful has been plain from Miss Hammond's recent recitals, and 
I shall be surprised if her return to Sadler’s Wells does not lead to regular 
operatic appearances in London. The British do not give much honour to 
their great musicians (though the Queen recognized Joan Hammond's 
merits by decorating her with the OBE in 1953), but here in our midst 
we have a Turandot and a Desdemona who can rank-with the greatest 
sopranos of today, and a Marschallin long overdue at Covent Garden. 
I would like to see and hear her as Minnie in The Girl of the Golden 
West. But the-important thing is that we shall be seeing her on the stage 
this month, in opera, which is where she really belongs. 
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Piccolomini and Giuglini as Lucia and Edgardo at Her Majesty's Theatre 
in the 1850s 


Opera on the Gramophone 


8— Lucia di Lammermoor’ 


by Lionel Dunlop 


At first all did not go well with Lucia di Lammermoor. In Donizetti's 
new contract with the Society of the Neapolitan Royal Theatres the 
managing commission had undertaken to give him the approved libretto 
at least four months before the production of the opera. Gn May 29, 
1835 Donizetti, writing a second time to the Management, complained 
that any delay in the production of the new opera would be attributable 
to them, and confirmed that he had accepted the choice of Cammarano 
as librettist for Lucia Lamermoor (sic!). Yet in spite of these delays the 
finished work was presented to the Management on July 6, 1835, which 
means that it was written and completely orchestrated in 40 days. But 
because of a run of operatic failures the Direction of the Royal Theatres 
was now plunged into a financial crisis, and by the end of July it seemed 
that the Society would fail. The situation was saved only by the personal 
intervention of the King. After a week’s vacation at the beginning of 
August all was ready by the 20th to begin the copying of the parts and 
rehearsals. However, on September 5 Donizetti wrote to Giovanni Ricordi 
that the Society was again in trouble and that Tacchinardi-Persiani, the 
Lucia, had not been paid and was refusing to rehearse ; but on Septem- 
ber 16 writing to Jacopo Ferretti, he laconically remarks, ‘On 28, Lucia’. 
Actually, the opera was given at the San Carlo on September 26, 1835. 
Besides Persiani, the cast included the famous French tenor Gilbert 
Duprez (Edgardo) with the baritone Domenico Cosselli and bass Carlo 
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Porto. The work was an immediate success, a success that was repeated 
in Vienna April 13, 1837 and in Paris on December 12, 1837 for four 
performances at the Théatre des Italiens, where Persiani was again Lucia, 
with Rubini and Tamburini (tenor and bass). Astolfe, Marquis de Custine, 
praising Persiani, reports to Donizetti that Rubini was outstanding in the 
second act finale, and Tamburini very fine in his first aria (‘Cruda funesta 
smania’) and in the Act 3 duet (‘O sole piu ratto’) with Rubini. Lucia 
reached Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, on April 5, 1838. Famous 
exponents have since included Verdi’s Giuseppina Strepponi (for whom 
Donizetti wrote Adelia, produced at the Apollo Theatre, Rome, 1841) 
Piccolimini, Jenny Lind and Christine Nillson and, nearer our own time, 
Patti, Sembrich, Gerster, Melba, Tetrazzini, Hempel, Barrientos, Galli- 
Curci and Toti dal Monte, with whom the opera was last given at Covent 
Garden in 1925, when the critics, in the full glow of the Wagnerian 
post-war revival, dismissed it—no Gétterd4mmerung—as tawdry. Thanks 
to the enterprise of Mr Sandor Gorlinsky, Londoners had the opportunity 
at the Stoll Theatre in 1957 of revising those criticisms more favourably. 


I know of five (so-called) complete recordings, of which three are of 
great importance and interest. Columbia has recorded on two L.P. discs a 
version which, beside minor cuts, omits the Wolf’s Crag scene, sections 
of the Marriage Scene, and Enrico’s and Raimondo’s comments which 
divide the Mad Scene into two parts. Recorded five years ago, this 
performance shows Callas at the height of her powers, with her voice 
more immediately responsive than it is nowadays. In her performances 
at La Scala and La Fenice during their 1953/54 seasons, which were 
outstanding by any standards, vocal or histrionic, her stage entry in the 
Mad Scene was overpowering. Here was no simple girl, ‘mad nor’, nor’ 
west’ with straws in her hair, but a wronged woman, dangerously 
deranged, who had already murdered her husband and might still kill 
any who crossed her wandering fantasies. Having seen these perform- 
ances, I hope that it is not fancy alone which allows me to hear some- 
thing of this in the recording. In any case, considering the sound alone, 
Callas uses coloratura magisterially, demonstrating the proper function 
of vocal embellishments in heightening the drama. There is, of course, 
the occasional wryness and acidity, compensated by her colouring phrases 
or single words by her moving morbidezza, that ‘pathetic’ vocal colouring 
which is a wonderful natural gift to any dramatic soprano, and a quality 
which adds an extra emotional dimension to the usual coloratura warb- 
lings. She is well supported by Di Stefano, Gobbi and Arié, as fine a 
cast as is likely to be encountered these days. Di Stefano is better suited 
to this lyrical role than to the heavy dramatic roles which he has 
recently been undertaking. Particularly effective in the sextet, he phrases 
the long final scene smoothly and most movingly. Although Gobbi had 
not, at that period, the vocal power he displayed in the Royal Opera’s 
Don Carlos last year, he has always recorded well. Here he is splendid. 
Raphael Arié uses his magnificent voice well and nobly. It should be 
mentioned that the two comprimario tenors Arturo and Normanno, 
Gino Sarri and Valiano Natali, are particularly good, and Natali is able 
to contrast his more dramatic timbre against the clearer ringing voice of 
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Di Stefano in the sextet. Tullio Serafin, with more than half a century’s 
experience, brings a youthful charm and vigour to the score. 

Contrasting with Callas, but not necessarily yielding to her, is Lina 
Pagliughi on Parlophone’s war-time issue on thirteen standard discs, 
re-recorded by Cetra on three L.P. discs. The performance contains 
practically the same cuts and omissions as the Columbia set. Pagliughi’s 
interpretation is, of course, quite different from Callas’s. Dramatically she 
is light-weight, but the coloratura is more freely and, on the whole, 
accurately produced. Her addition of mordants and other embellishments 
to the vocal line gives the character a youthful gaiety but she is, too, a 
touching heroine. Giovanni Malipiero sings Edgardo’s difficult tessitura 
easily and suavely. His light voice has a cutting edge which can make its 
presence felt even in the most crowded ensemble. Luciano Neroni is 
outstanding in the finale of the sextet at Raimondo’s phrase ‘Rispettate 
© voi, di Dio’; and in his ‘Dalle stanze’ he brings a tragic nobility to his 
narration of Lucia’s madness. Unfortunately Giuseppe Manacchini is 
merely adequate in the baritone role and the two comprimario tenors are 
rarely even that. The recording of the orchestra under Ugo Tansini’s 
direction begins to show its age and lacks the clarity of either the 
Columbia or Nixa sets. This set will remain valuable for the dazzling 
vocal quality of Pagliughi here at the peak of her powers. 

In 1953 Nixa recorded on three L.P. discs an absolutely complete 
performance. Dolores Wilson, a pupil of Toti dal Monte, does not as 
Lucia fulfil the promise of her earlier appearances in the Aix-en-Provence 
Barber of Seville. She cannot compare either with Pagliughi or Callas 
for sheer vocal authority and experience. Gianni Poggi, as Edgardo is 
not a subtle interpreter or singer. Anselmo Colzani sings Enrico forcefully 
and in a forthright manner, which is at least telling in the sextet, but 
elsewhere out of style. Maionica as Raimondo is the equal neither of 
Neroni nor Arié. The performance of the Milan Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra under Capuana is particularly well recorded. 

The fourth set, for which I retain some affection, is much older. It 
was recorded in the early nineteenth thirties by Columbia on thirteen 
standard discs. The Lucia is Mercedes Capsir, a singer for whom most 
critics usually apologise. I, nevertheless, have always admired her skill 
and sureness in coloratura ornamentation. As an interpreter she cannot 
compare with Callas or Pagliughi and there is sometimes the suggestion 
of an unfeeling mechanical nightingale. Enzo de Muro Lomanto has 
probably the richest voice of these four Edgardos, but again makes little 
attempt at vocal acting. Armando Borgioli surpasses both Manacchini 
and Colzani as Enrico. It should be remembered that the Raimondo, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, was famed as a buffo rather than a basso cantante. 

A fifth set has been published in the United States by American 
Columbia on two L.P. discs with Lily Pons, Richard Tucker, Guarrera 
and Norman Scott and the Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Cleva. This recording is distinguished by the extremely 
stylish singing of Richard Tucker. Lily Pons is a dashing Lucia but her 
coloratura is laboured and frequently slovenly. The rest of the cast are 
adequate only. A souvenir of her appearance in the 1935 revival in 
Italian at the Paris Opéra is her Mad Scene on H.M.V. DB 1504. 
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Besides excerpts from these sets available on M.P. or E.P. discs, an 
attractive Decca L.P. by Mado Robin and Libero De Luca includes 
‘Regnava nel Silenzio’, “Sulla Tomba’ and the love duet. Mado Robin on 
a 10 inch Decca L.P. has made an interesting study in derangement by 
coupling the mad scenes from Lucia and Thomas's Hamlet. Victor L.P. 
discs containing a selection of high-lights by Patricia Munsel, Jan Peerce, 
Robert Merrill and Pinza are available in the U.S.A. I have not heard 
these but hear good reports of them. That the role of Raimondo suited 
Pinza is admirably shown in his narration ‘Dalle stanze’, on H.M.V. 
DB 699 (later re-issued on VB 70). He appears with Gigli both in the 
sextet and on two sides of DB 1229 in the finale of the opera, accom- 
panied by the Metropolitan Opera Chorus. Both discs are admirable. 
Another fine version of this Narration was made acoustically by Journet 
on H.M.V. In addition to these Gigli recorded several variants of the 
Tomb scene, including “Tombe degl’avi’ on a side of DB 1222 or DB 2235, 
and on DB 870 the ‘Tombe’ without chorus and the finale ‘Te che a Dio’. 
There is little to choose between these discs. Gigli is thus well represented 
in Edgardo’s music. 

The magnificent electrical recording of the first part of the sextet has 
been made by Gigli, Galli-Curci, Homer, De Luca, Pinza and Bada on 
H.M.V. DQ 102, where it is backed by an equally fine Rigoletto quartet, 
apparently a traditional coupling. Caruso appears with Journet in no less 
than three acoustic recordings of the sextet, with differing Lucias: 
Tetrazzini, Sembrich and Galli-Curci and a fine assortment of supporting 
artists. Tetrazzini, Jacoby, Amato and Bada are with them on a single- 
sided disc, never doubled here because of a false entry by Caruso in the 
Rigoletto quartet. Galli-Curci, Egener, De Luca and Bada are on H.M.V. 
DQ 100; and Sembrich, Severina, Scotti and Daddi on DQ 101, in both 
cases coupled with the Rigoletto quartet, by the appropriate artists from 
the sextet. Considering the limitations of recording technique of that 
period all are well recorded. My preference is for Tetrazzini’s later 
disc. The earliest recording is DQ101 made in 1908, when Sembrich, 
although still brilliant, was past her prime. These merits and faults are 
also evident in her 1906 recording of the first part -of the Mad Scene. 


Acoustic recordings of solo passages from the Tomb Scene have been 
made by John McCormack, Bonci, Schipa, Anselmi and Martinelli, 
and electric ones by Pertile, Valletti and Prandelli. Prandelli is the most 
stylish of present-day Edgardos, although in the course of a stage per- 
formance he appears to tire easily. Made for G.& T. in 1908 when he 
was 58. the ‘Fra Poco’ and ‘Tu che a Dio’ by the famous Verdian tenor 
Francesco Marconi are authoritative in style and reach back almost to 
the age of Donizetti himself. 

S.P. recordings treat the Mad Scene as a soprano solo, omitting all 
other parts and chorus. They begin either with the recitative ‘Il dolce 
suono’ or ‘Ardon gl’incensi’ and the second part begins at ‘Spargi d’amaro 
pianto’. Galli-Curci, an outstanding Lucia of her period, has recorded 
acoustically ‘Il dolce suono’ on one side of H.M.V. DB 260, and the 
second part on DA 214. Galli-Curci has recorded the Love Duet with 
Tito Schipa, a most stylish performance by both. She is thus well repre- 
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sented on disc as Lucia, whom, with her characteristic pearly vocal 
timbre, she makes a most sympathetic heroine. 

Melba chose Lucia for her Covent Garden début in 1888 but made 
so little impression that it was only through the persuasion of the eminent 
society leader Lady de Grey that she returned in 1889, from which year 
her unassailed reign at the Royal Opera began. Her recordings from 
Lucia are slight but repetitive: fragments of the first part of the Mad 
Scene made at three different periods, the earliest in the brilliant London 
1904 G.&T. series when she was already 47. This is her best version, 
still retaining something of her brilliant and amazing accuracy in 
fioratura. It is important that this record should be played at its correct 
low speed of about 73 r.p.m. Of her repetitions of this selection made in 
the United States, the 1907 recording is dim and the 1910 while more 
brightly recorded, finds Melba just so much older. It is pointless to 
elucidate here the duplications of these recordings made by Victor at 
various times without changing the catalogue number. In addition to the 
sextet, Tetrazzini has recorded not only the opening section of the Mad 
Scene twice but also Lucia’s Act 1 cavatina complete in two parts on 
H.M.V. DB 528, a vivid example of her brilliant vocalization. 


Barrientos first recorded the love duet with Zenatello for Fonotipia 
in 1906 when she was just over 20. Later she recorded for Columbia 
this duet with Hackett, the Mad Scene, ‘Regnava nel Silenzio’ and the 
sextet, when the limpidity of the young girl is replaced by a much more 
mature voice. Toti dal Monte was the most celebrated Lucia between 
the wars. In that voice, embodying girlish charm with absolute security 
in fiorature, she has recorded the first part of ‘Regnava nel Silenzio’ and, 
on two sides of DB 1015, a full version of the Mad Scene. The records 
of the German artists Ivogiin and Hempel on Odeon and of the French 
artists Jourfier, Brothier and Solange Delmas should not be overlooked. 
The question of language intrudes in the various selections made by 
Viennese artists, including Selma Kurz and Elisa Elizza. These are for native 
consumption only. ‘Rings herrschte nachtlich Schweigen’ or “Wahnsszene’ 
have not the authentic ring. Among distinguished baritones who have 
recorded the opening aria ‘Cruda funesta smania’, Battistini is outstand- 
ing. He sings with his typical noble smooth legato coloured by that 
peculiar hint of a snarl, which is here excellently in character. Stracciari 
(who also appears with Barrientos in a Columbia Sextet) is not far behind 
him in artistry here. It has also been recorded by Sammarco, Magini- 
Coletti and Franci. Of historical interest is the early 1902 Black G. & T. 
of the Wolf’s Crag duet by Acerbi and Minolfi. Lucette Korsoff, a pupil 
of Saint-Saéns, has made acoustically for H.M.V. the only recording of 
which I am aware of the alternative aria mentioned earlier, ‘Que n’avons- 
nous des ailes’, a rare and beautiful disc. 

Consideration of space and your patience have compelled me to 
confine this survey to important artists and outstanding recordings. Many 
artists and records must remain unmentioned; but André Maurois’s 
Colonel Bramble would not excuse my ignoring the 1904 Black G. & T.’s 
of that sound routine artist—she was nothing more—Finzi-Magrini, in 
the two sections of Lucia’s opening cavatina and the Mad Scene Rondo. 
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The Welsh National Opera House 
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Above: West elevation of the proposed Welsh National Opera House. 
Below: Longitudinal section. 


Designs by Kingsley Griffiths, who contributes these notes 


Assuming that the estimated building costs of three and a quarter 
million pounds could be found without difficulty the first consideration 
was choice of a site. Not only had it to be large enough for the project 
but suitably placed to give the opera house dignity and a place in the 
civic life of the city. Fortunately two large car parks were available in 
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First floor plan of the proposed Welsh National Opera House 


the main civic area opposite the City Hall, the Law Courts, and the 
National Museum of Wales. The main feature was the considerable 
change in level between the road and the dock feeder parallel to the 
front of the site. It was not practicable to position the opera house on 
the same axis as the existing civic buildings because the forecourt was 
triangular and the composition asymmetrical. It was therefore necessary 
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to re-model the forecourt to create the visual change of direction which 
made it possible to have a sunken garden at the front and access to the 
main entrance from the square across a bridge. The change in level also 
enabled the development of an underground car park for 48 cars plus 
additional space for 88 cars at ground level. 


The elevational treatment was determined by analysis of character. 
It was decided that the expression should be introvert rather than extro- 
vert: that people in the building should focus their attention toward the 
stage, the focal point of the building and fantasy to be enacted. Conse- 
quently a staggered elevational slab form was used, faced in stone and 
supported on reinforced concrete cantilevered floor joists. The glazing 
was introduced at the sides so that no large areas cf glass were apparent 
from the civic centre. 

The interior was based on the traditional Italian tier designs but 
staggered boxes were introduced near the proscenium, which added a 
satisfying termination to the continuous bands of tiers. The seating 
capacity was 2,250 including boxes and the accommodation provided a 
public restaurant on two floors for 483 people, foyer bars, recording 
studios, press rooms, archives, scenery stores, painting bays, dressing 
rooms, rest rooms, wardrobes, etc., and full accommodation for the 
administration staff of the resident and touring opera companies. 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The important event of the current month, the last of the 
pre-tour part of the 1958-9 season, is the new production of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor on February 17. The title role is being sung by Joan Sutherland, that of 
Edgardo by the Brazilian tenor Joao Gibin, Enrico by. Geraint Evans, 
Raimondo by Michael Langdon, Arturo by Robert Bowman, Normanno by 
Raymond Nilsson, and Alisa by Margreta Elkins. Tullio Serafin is the conductor 
and the producer is Franzo Zeffirelli who is also responsible for the sets and 
costumes. During this period too, there will be additional performances of 
Salome and Aida. The Company will then visit Oxford (March 2-14) and Man- 
chester (March 16-28). Operas to be heard on tour will be The Bartered 
Bride, Lucia di Lammermoor, Aida, Turandot, Rosenkavalier and Samson. 
The second part of the 1958-9 season will include the new production of 
Parsifal in which we may expect to hear Jon Vickers in the title role, Gerda 
Lammers as Kundry, Eberhard Wachter as Amfortas, Gottlob Frick as 
Gurnemanz and Otakar Kraus as Klingsor. There will also be 
further performances of Boris Godunov with Christoff, of Don Carlos, with 
substantially the same cast as last summer, conducted again by Giulini, and, 
we hope, the promised appearances by Maria Callas. 


Sadler’s Wells. The first stage performance in this country of Rusalka 
will be given on February 18 with Joan Hammond in the title role, Joan 
Stuart as the Princess, Charles Craig as the Prince, Dennis Dowling as the 
Hunter, and Howell Glynne as The Water Gnome. Vilem Tausky will conduct, 
Wendy Toye is the producer, and the sets and costumes have been designed 
by James Bailey. Before the season ends on March 28, Joan Hammond will 
be heard in two performances of Butterfly, and Fidelio will be revived. 

The operetta season at the Coliseum will open on April 13 with a new 
production of Die Fledermaus, and the provincial tour under the new Sadler’s 
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Wells scheme will begin on March 16 at Stratford-on-Avon. The autumn 
tour by ‘Touring Opera, 1958’ cost substantially less than the sum set aside 
for it by the Arts Council. It played to 70 per cent of financial capacity. 
Virtually the whole orchestra and chorus of the Company, and many of the 
principals and technical staff, have been offered engagements by Sadler’s Wells 
for the new scheme. 


Royal Festival Hall. S. A. Gorlinsky, who was responsible for last year’s 
Italian season at Drury Lane, is presenting two evenings of Chamber Opera 
on March 5 and 6. These will be given by the Virtuosi di Roma under the 
direction of Renato Fasano, and will comprise Cimarosa’s I] Maestro di 
Cappella and Galuppi’s I] Filosofo di Campagna on March 5, and Pergolesi’s 
La Serva Padrona and Fioravanti’s Le Cantatrici Villane on March 6. The 
singers will be Ilva Ligabue, Adriana Martino, Elena Rizzieri; Sesto Bruscan- 
tini, Renato Capecchi, Fernando Jacopucci, and Paolo Pedani. 


Impresario Society. The 1959 production will be Cimarosa’s J] Matrimonio 
Segreto which will be given at St Pancras Town Hall on March 17-18 as part 
of the St Pancras Arts Festival. The role of Carolina will be sung by the 
Canadian soprano Doreen Hume, making her first stage appearance in this 
country. Richard Flusser, a young American producer over in this country 
on a Fulbright scholarship, will be the producer; and Hans Ucko will conduct. 


Cambridge University Opera Group is giving seven performances of 
Peter Tranchell’s The Mayor of Casterbridge at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, 
between February 2 and 7. The opera, which was first heard in Cambridge 
during the Festival of Britain in 1951, is based on the novel by Thomas Hardy. 


AMERICA 


New York. The autumn season of the New York City Opera proved more 
stimulating, artistically, than anything that has occurred so far in the current 
season at the Metropolitan. 

The season opened auspiciously on October 7 with the American premiére 
of Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau, in English. This proved to be a much finer 
example of the late Strauss than fad ‘een anticinated—distilled, rarified in 
style, but by no means the lifeless potboiler of a tired old man that it has 
sometimes been called. Joan Carroll coped gallantly, if a bit mechanically, 
with the cruelly difficult role of Aminta; John Alexander employed a tenor 
of noble proportions as Henry; Paul Ukena was stylish and engaging as the 
effeminate barber, and Herbert Beattie was a bumbling, lovable Sir Morosus. 
Much of the credit for the success of the production must go to Peter Herman 
Adler, the discerning and authoritative conductor. 

The other novelty, Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, on October 23 did 
not fare so well. It seemed more an intellectual exercise than an opera, and 
Britten’s musical wings seemed to be fettered much of the time by his philo- 
sophical and garrulous librettist. The abilities of the various members of the 
cast to make something of their roles varied widely. Brenda Lewis and David 
Lloyd as the choruses, and Ruth Kobart as Bianca, had the best vocal oppor- 
tunities and made the most of them. Frances Bible, as Lucretia, and William 
Chapman, as Tarquinius, were less successful in recreating the principal roles, 
which seem peculiarly oblique and awkward. The conductor, Julius Rudel, 
did what he could to bring the work to life, but without much success. 

Two operas given in the extraordinarily successful all-American season 
last spring reappeared in the fall series—Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of 
Baby Doe and Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, with no changes in casts. Both 
reaffirmed their quality as bits of authentic, sometimes brilliant, Americana 
and also demonstrated their continuing drawing power at the box office. 

Other highlights were the revival after two seasons of Rossini’s La 
Cenerentola with a beautifully sung Angelina by Frances Bible and a not 
particularly impressive début as Prince Ramiro of the young tenor, Giuseppe 
Baratti; most promising first appearances here of the company’s new Italian 
conductor, Arturo Basile, in standard repertory items including Madama 
Butterfly and La Traviata; and New York’s first view of Regina Resnik as 
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A scene from Strauss’s ‘Die schweigsame Frau’ at the City Center 


Carmen, the role in which she was so warmly received in London last season. 
New York delightedly confirmed the London opinion of Miss Resnik’s Carmen 
as one of uncommon vocal refinement, dramatic versatility and general 
intelligence. 


The Metropolitan season thus far has been, in large part, a peculiar com 
bination of spectacular singing but otherwise inert performances. The vocal 
hierarchy of the Italian wing is now in full cry and has even developed its 
own turbulent audiences who evidently come to the opera house solely to 
hear and scream over Renata Tebaldi’s C, Mario Del Monaco’s endurance- 
record ‘Vittoria!’, etc. Mr Bing’s spectacuiar sacking of Maria Callas added 
fuel to the flames, and there is not an inch of standing-room to spare on the 
nights when the Italian repertory—there is virtually no other these days—is on 
the boards. 

To date, the only novelty—what a word, in this connection!—has_ been a 
restaging of the double-bill, Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana, both assigned 
to a non-operatic director, José Quintero, who has made a considerable reputa- 
tion in off-Broadway productions. His mountings are simple and economical, 
and he has depended largely for his effects upon enrichment of the dramatic 
style and movement of individual characters. 

From the viewpoint of the singers, Pagliacci was the more successful of 
the two. Leonard Warren’s Tonio emerged as one of the most powerful and 
most subtlely detailed characterizations of this great singing actor; Mario Del 
Monaco was completely in his element in Canio’s ‘Vesti la giubba’ and else- 
where; Lucine Amara was an excitingly sultry Nedda; and Mario Sereni 
brought an appropriately warm lyrical style to the part of Silvio. 

Cavalleria was less fortunate. The voice of Primo Zambruno, though of 
attractive quality, had insufficient power and bite for the role of Turiddu in 
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which he made his Metropolitan début; Zinka Milanov seemed ill at ease as 
Santuzza; and Rosalind Elias was inclined to over-do the wanton character of 
Lola. Thelma Votipka, however, was endearing, as always, as Mamma Lucia. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted both operas in his most vigorous, melo- 
dramatic manner. 

Another of the few outstanding performances was that of Otello, again 
finding Mr Warren and Mr Del Monaco in roles which are among their most 
rewarding. Both—as Iago and the Moor, respectively—continue to deepen 
their conceptions and bring new tints, emotional and psychological, to the 
Verdi masterpiece. They are more than equal to it vocally, too, and Mr Del 
Monaco in particular has made great strides in matters of restraint and 
delicacy of shading. Added to this exemplary pair was the Desdemona of 
Miss Tebaldi who sings in the same league, as it were, with Messrs Warren 
and Del Monaco, and numbers the role among the most sympathetic and 
moving of all of her characterizations. As a woman and as a singer, she is 
ideal for the part. The conductor, Fausto Cleva, was a worthy fourth in 
this superb quartet of virtuosos. 

Of interest among other operatic events have been performances of 
ancient works given in concert form and the American premiére of Menotti’s 
Maria Golovin. The Menotti opera, produced as a ‘musical drama’ at a 
Broadway theatre, closed after a few performances. The cast was the same as 
that of the initial production at the World Fair in Brussels last summer. The 
producers, including the National Broadcasting Company, apparently had 
some idea of achieving a long-run Broadway hit ‘show’—it never was referred 
to as an opera, and the drama critics rather than the music critics were invited 
to the opening—but their calculations missed fire. It did not prove cogent 
enough to make its way as a drama, and musically it distinctly was not the 
best of Menotti. [See, however, p. 118. Ed.] 


Lucine Amara and Mario del Monaco in the new production of 
‘Pagliacci’ at the Metropolitan 
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Melancon 
Zinka Milanov as Santuzza in the new production of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ at the Metropolitan 


Manhattan has been evincing increasing enthusiasm for opera in concert 
form. Performances attract large audiences and, thanks largely to the presence 
of first-rate singers, the artistic quality generally has been high. The American 
Opera Society, conducted by Arnold Gamson, has given two of a series of 
four productions (all sold out), the first of which was Bellini’s 1 Capuleti ed i 
Montecchi with Giulietta Simionato, Laurel Hurley, Ezio Flagello, David 
Smith and Richard Cassilly as soloists, and Handel’s Giulio Cesare, with 
Maureen Forrester, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Cesare Siepi and Russell Oberlin. 
Staging these works here today clearly would be a waste of money and effort. 
The principals appear in evening attire, full attention is-directed to the music, 
and the public seems to find the proceedings highly satisfactory. Ronald Eyer 


Chicago. Tristan und Isolde, not given here since 1947—when it was pre- 
sented with Artur Rodzinski at the helm, the entire Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in the pit, and with Flagstad and Svanholm in the title roles—was 
revived by the Lyric on November 1 in the first of three performances, with 
the same Rodzinski in command, and with Birgit Nilsson and Karl Liebl. 

That the Lyric’s production nearly equalled the memorable performance of 
1947 was a triumph, attesting to the young company’s potential in resources, 
and its resultant achievements of distinction. Rodzinski—as anticipated—was 
the real hero of the night. With the Lyric’s regular orchestra augmented for 
the occasion, and with the benefit of extra rehearsal time, he did honour 
to the genius of Wagner, and made music that stilled the capacity audience 
to utter silence until the close of each act, when exciting ovations were 
accorded him. [These were his last appearances before his sudden death on 
November 27.—Ed.] 

Birgit Nilsson, the Isolde of the cast, sang brilliantly if not always 
warmly, throughout the evening, culminating her admirable presentation with 
a wonderfully sung Liebestod, which found her voice as powerful and 
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Karl Liebl and Birgit Nilsson as 
Tristan and Isolde at Chicago 


clear as at the beginning of the four- 
and-a-half-hour performance. Had she 
had a more heroic tenor to fire her 
performance, we might proclaim her 
Isolde as fine an achievement as that 
of her predecessor, Flagstad, whose 
mantle may fall on her. 

Herr Liebl, who belongs to that 
category of light tenors who have 
essayed the demanding role of Tristan 
over the years, was an impressive 
figure, and revealed himself in his 
Lyric début, an artist of quality, pos- 
sessed of a mellow voice, but one too 
limited in range to cope with the 
stentorian vocal organ of Miss Nils- 
son. Thus, the love duet in particular 
lost some of its power. 

Walter Cassel as Kurwenal, 
showed himself a baritone well 
steeped in Wagnerian tradition, be- 
sides injecting into the role a sturdy, 
beautiful voice and consummate 
artistry. Grace Hoffman, making her 
first bow here, as an_ impressive 
Brangaene, disclosed a large and 
luscious voice, and William Wilder- 

mews man, a tower of strength in every 

Sorensen role he undertakes, appeared as a 

tender King Mark. The production was well-staged by William Wymetal. 

Rigoletto received its initial presentation in the final lap of Lyric’s current 

season, with Tito Gobbi in the title role, Anna Moffo as Gilda, Jussi 
Bjérling as the Duke of Mantua, and with Georges Sebastian conducting. 


Gobbi repeated his former triumph here with his moving, unforgettable 
portrayal of the hunch-back jester. Bjérling’s Duke is incomparable. The role 
fits him as the proverbial glove. Elegant, suave and persuasive, in character, 
his singing was the essence of vocal beauty. Anna Moffo’s Gilda, not yet in 
her throat in the upper range, gives promise of becoming one of her better 
roles. William Wilderman, a bulwark in the bass department of the company, 
was a sonorous and sinister Sparafucile, but did not find much support from 
his Maddalena-mezzo Sophia Steffan, a newcomer on our scene who no doubt 
will improve the role in time. Kenneth Smith was well cast as Monterone. 


Sebastian conducted the performance with the security and knowledge of 
the seasoned maestro that he is, but with so much physical exertion as to 
be distracting. 

Aida with its opulent musical score and lavish settings has served to 
launch, and to close, many an operatic season and it was with this master- 
piece that Lyric chose to end its seven-week series of 29 performances of 12 
operas, November 29. This final production was expected to be a triumphant 
one—with such an assemblage of operatic figures as Leonie Rysanek, making 
her operatic début here in the title role; Bjérling, singing his first Radames 
in this country; with Simionato (Amneris) and Gobbi (Amonasro) to further 
assure success, and with remembrances of earlier Aidas given in the ‘grand 
manner’—and also expected now. But the performance as a whole was dis- 
appointing. Bjérling, who made his début here twenty-one years ago as a 
light tenor and has now become a tenor robusto, sang with a great deal of 
tonal beauty, but did not find Radames, recently added to his repertory, one 
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of his most fortunate roles vocally, nor one that moved him to act other than 
perfunctorily for the most part. Simionato was believable only when pouring 
out her glorious voice. Visually, she did not resemble an Egyptian 
Princess. Miss Rysanek disclosed a voice of uncommon beauty and dramatic 
intensity, and striking histrionic talent. Pouring golden tones in profusion in 
Acts I and II, she employed lofty pianimissimi of exquisite quality in the Nile 
Scene. Miss Rysanek projected her role so stirringly that we could forgive 
occasional discrepancies in pitch. Tito Gobbi’s Amonasro remains a classic in 
every aspect of the role, and as usual, he dominated the scene whenever on 
stage. William Wilderman’s rich basso lent extra dignity to the High Priest, 
and Kenneth Smith was an acceptable King. 


Piccinato’s mise-en-scéne, repleet with innovations, caught the fancy of the 
spectators, and the excellent chorus and imaginative choreography of Ruth 
Page and her dancers gave extra éclat to the Triumphal Scene. George 
Sebastian was in his element in the pit—directing with zeal and precision, 
if not always with sensitivity. René Devries 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna, Karajan’s Rheingold is an improvement over his previous Ring 
productions. His Walkiire is still too rigid in many places, and his Siegfried 
suffers from Preetorius’s pretentiously stylized sets. This time Prectorius 
created an expansive mountain plateau for the gods and an appropriately 
dark, eerie setting of Nibelheim, closed off in the rear by an enormous black 
stone, with one wall reflecting a reddish glow from Mime’s subterranean 
forge. There were fine lighting effects, though some of the transitions were 
too fast; there was economy of movement; and the flow of the dramatic 
action was never interrupted. There is not a dull moment in this Rheingold 
for a hundred and forty minutes, and there is so much beautiful music. While 
I've heretically suggested cuts in both Walkiire and Siegfried, | wouldn't cut 
a single bar in Rheingold. 

Karajan’s good intentions as producer are obvious but he wasn’t always 
able to bring them off. In 1958 we don’t expect to be shown everything; the 
less we see, the better; we are willing to do a little imagining of our own. We 
know that the glow from below, where the beautiful alto voice of Hoeffgen 
comes from, is Erda. When Alberich puts on his disappearing act and turns 
into the big worm, we see the horror of the worm reflected in Mime’s face. 
But when Karajan arranges a trapeze act showing the Rhinemaidens floating 
through space and water, one’s first thought is, ‘How was it done?’ (Three 
members of the ballet are swept over the stage while the singers are hidden 
backstage.) But in opera one shouldn’t be aware of the technique just as in 
the cinema one shouldn’t be aware of the music. Inevitably Karajan’s Rhein- 
gold will be compared to Wieland Wagner’s in Bayreuth but there is no 
comparison. In Bayreuth you feel engulfed by the waters of the Rhine; the 
maidens appear here and there, partially lighted, but very much alive, pretty 
and sexy, acting and singing. By showing us too much, Karajan took away the 
illusion. And why should we be able to count the gold bars of the Rheingold 
particularly when there are less of them than in the safe of a large bank? 


Musically, this was a magnificent production with the genuine Karajan 
touch — luscious sound, sustained climaxes, beautiful orchestral playing 
(although the brass-plated score sometimes shows the Achilles heel of the 
orchestra). I’ve never heard three better singing Rhinemaidens than Lipp, 
Jurinac and Réssel-Majdan. They and Pernerstorfer’s forceful Alberich made 
the first scene the best. Our generation is privileged to have Hotter’s Wotan 
who gives us the perfect, godlike illusion. Windgassen was an admirable Loge, 
giving three-dimensional depth to this often neglected part, showing a wealth 
of detail; bravo! Brouwenstijn was a lovely Freia, Malaniuk a noble Fricka; 
Kmentt, Klein and Waechter were fine as Froh, Mime and Donner respec- 
tively; and Czerwenka and Frick were powerful as Fasolt and Fafner. 

Joseph Wechsberg 
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Mozart 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO 
LISA DELLA CASA, HILDE GUEDEN, SUZANNE DANCO, 
ALFRED POELL, CESARE SIEPI, etc. 
with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 
and THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ERICH KLEIBER 
© SXL 2087/90 
"talian/ English libretto: 4/- 


Wagner 
Der fliegende Hollander — Die Frist ist um; 
Die Meistersinger — Was duftet doch der Flieder; 
Wahn! Wahn! Uberal!l Wahn!; 
Die Walkiire — Leb’ wohl, du kiihnes, herrliches Kind! 
GEORGE LONDON 

with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

conducted by HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 
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Mascagni 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
RENATA TEBALDI, JUSSI BJOERLING, 
| ETTORE BASTIANINI, etc. 
with THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 
IL MAGGIO MUSICALE FIORENTINO 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
4th side: JUSSI BJOERLING OPERATIC RECITAL 
© SB-2021/2 
Italian/English libretto : 3/- 


THE ART OF ROSA PONSELLE 


Spontini: La vestale-—Tu che invoco; O Nume tutelar; 
Verdi : Ernani— Ernani involami; 

Aida — Pur ti riveggo ...Latra foreste vergini'; 
On wings of dream; Ave Maria; Serenade; 
Good-bye; ’A vucchella; Luna d’estate; Elégie; 
When I have sung my songs 
' with GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
CDN-1006 


Ponchielli: La Gioconda — Suicidio}; 
Meyerbeer: L’Africana —In grembo a me; 
Bellin: Norma— Casta diva; Mira, O Norma’; 
Verdi: La forza del destino — La vergine degl’angeli’; 
Pace, pace mio Dio; lo muoio, confessione!}; 
A Vaimeé; Si tu le voulais; The nightingale and the rose 
' with MARION TELVA 
2 with EZIO PINZA 
3 with GIOVANNI MARTINELL! and £ZIO PINZA 
CDN-1007 
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BELGIUM 


Brussels, Calamity is threatening to swoop down here. Some official or 
other has concocted a scheme to nationalize and amalgamate three Belgian 
opera houses: Brussels, Antwerp and Liége. Liége will then produce the 
French operas for the three cities, Antwerp the Flemish ones, and Brussels 
the ballets. One really has to pinch oneself to prove one is not dreaming. 
It is a sad reflection that a glorious theatre like La Monnaie, which used to 
be the second French opera house after the two Paris ones, has now sunk 
so low. Mr Etcheverry, the ballet master turned opera-producer, can rest con- 
tent. He has been named as the future director of the house, and Mr Rogat- 
chewsky as the director general of the three together. 

Meanwhile Etcheverry showed again his lack of operatic feeling by 
producing La Damnation de Faust in a ludicrous way. This was the Bayreuth 
style ad absurdum, with spotlights on whoever happened to sing (even if only 
one syllable, like the chorus in the serenade), with no sets whatever except 
a scaffold, and with Faust and Mephisto dressed in nondescript evening dress. 
The chorus kept wandering about before the interval, and were rooted on 
the stage after it. One wondered why they bothered about a production at all. 
This was not even a concert in costume; it was a concert in rags. Luckily the 
performance was musically worthwhile, with Maryse Patris, Guy Fouché and 
Germain Ghislain. Mr Etcheverry has now also produced Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann and Roméo et Juliette, but after his Damnation and Fille de Tambour 
Major, to say nothing of his Pagliacci and Werther, I have decided that it 
is not worthwhile to make the trip just to work myself up into a righteous 
indignation. 

A performance of Xavier Leroux’s Le Chemineau, produced by Jean 
Laffont (who also sang the title role), proved how satisfying it is to see an 
opera produced traditionally, in the way the composer and the librettist 
intended. It was revealing to compare the reactions of the public. The gala 
Damnation was badly attended, and only a small section of the public 
applauded. Chemineau played to a full house, with enormous ovations after 
each act. If anything, this should be a sign for the powers that be as to what 
the Brussels public really wants. But nobody seems to care, least of all the 
direction of this moribund institution. Leo Riemens 


CANADA 

Toronto, The 10th Season of the Toronto Opera Festival Company 
showed a marked improvement over the last year’s presentations. For the first 
time the Festival Orchestra was strengthened by members of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. Herman Geiger-Torel, artistic director, invited two 
outside producers, retaining the personal direction of one opera only. This 
wise decision paid good dividends because the Un Ballo in Maschera con- 
tained few directional aberrations. Perhaps the deliberately traditional pro- 
duction could have been cleaned up further by a little less obvious emphasis 
on the groupings of the chorus and by denying opportunities for theatrical 
posing on the entrances of the leading lady. The new sets were functional 
and mainly satisfactory, but while suggestive, they were not always logical. 

The performance gave Giuseppe Campora an opportunity for indulging 
in unusual playacting and vocal experiments, some of which were eminently 
successful, while others (such as the awful falsetto in ‘Ma se m’e forza per- 
derti’) should be banned forever. Ilona Kombrink, the impersonator of Amelia, 
is a mezzo soprano with a good vocal line venturing—not unlike many others 
—into the high soprano field and relying on her personality and the excessive 
use of mezza voce, to extricate herself from calamities. Her voice is musically 
caressing, but on the smallish side; her technique is good. Harold Mossfield 
was miscast as Renato; he lacked bel canto line, exhibited much tremolo and 
could not grapple satisfactorily with his arias even on a transposed level. 
Sheila Piercey was a pleasantly irresponsible Oscar, and Irene Loosberg’s 
Ulrica was smoothly sung. Generally the ensembles were too loosely knit and 
did not always sound balanced. Ernesto Barbini’s interpretation of the score 
was more factual than brilliant. 
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‘La Bohéme’ at the Toronto Festival 


The general improvement of standards was well maintained in a pleasant, 
if small-scaled production of Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann, sung in English. 
A few breaks with the traditional methods of staging the opera were made— 
not all for the good. However, on the whole, the production of Dr Elemer 
Nagy carried the opera along at a fair pace, the crowd scenes were well 
grouped and singers usually found themselves in the right place at the right 
time. Hoffmann, played by the young Canadian tenor Jim Hawthorne, was 
perhaps the outstanding member of the cast. He has a small voice, intelli- 
gently used and with no signs of strain in the upper reaches. It has a most 
musical quality and the attack is clean and on the note. Marguerite Cignac’s 
attempt at all three soprano parts must be accounted a failure. Her light 
lyrical voice, with reasonable command of coloratura, served her well in the 
part of the doll Olympia. The melting sweetness of the Barcarolle, however, 
went for nothing and so did the vocal and dramatic climaxes of Antonia. 
Morley Meredith, as Lindorff, Coppelius, etc. has a fine resounding baritone, 
used in a musicianly manner. He was at his best where straight singing was 
required, though the overpowering dramatic climax of, ‘Scintille diamant’ was 
beyond his powers. 


Undoubtedly the best stage production of the Festival was La Bohéme. 
Robert Gill showed how to handle a small stage and to use it to the best 
advantage. There was enough room for milling crowds mixing in true Parisian 
fashion in front of his Café Momus. The diagonally placed gates suggested 
space at the Porte d’Orléans and even the lighting arrangements were scrupu- 
lously correct and contributed to the effectiveness of the scenes. John 
McCollum is one of those tenors from whom one can always expect a reason- 
able performance but seldom an outstanding one. He moved quite well, sang 
capably and hit the required top notes, never losing sight of his task. Yet I 
was always aware that he was working. The 19-year-old Teresa Stratas 
appeared as Mimi. Her natural voice is small, thin in texture, undistinguished 
and immature; when she exerts pressure it becomes clearcut and rounded in 
the upper regions. She also showed an unccmmon flair for acting. Patricia 
Snell’s light and pleasantly floating soprano, overlaid with an individual 
timbre, lent distinction to Musetta. Norman Mittleman, Andrew MacMillan 
and Jan Rubes, as the three Bohemians, sang lustily and were enjoyable. Mario 
Bernardi conducted with sympathy and authority. A. G. Ross 
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EIRE 

Dublin. The Grand Opera Society’s season included performances of 
Don Giovanni and Tosca in English; and La Bohéme, La Traviata and 
Madama Butterfly in Italian. The title role in Don Giovanni was sung for the 
first time by Geraint Evans, with Joan Sutherland as Donna Anna, Patricia 
Bartlett as Elvira and Dermot Troy as Ottavio. The Tosca principals were 
Joan Hammond, James Johnston and Otakar Kraus. Bryan Balkwill conducted 
both operas. The artists in the Italian performances, which were under the 
artistic direction of Paolo Silveri, included Ofelia di Marco (Mimi, Violetta 
and Butterfly), Luigi Rumbo (Rodolfo), Renato Cioni (Alfredo and Pinkerton) 
and Attilio d’Orazi (Sharpless, Germont). Franco Patané was the conductor. 


Wexford. Wexford is just about the last of the annual opera festivals, 
and by no means the least of them. Cecil Smith used to declare that it was a 
Must for anyone who loves opera, and more lately D.S.-T. firmly pronounced 
it the most enjoyable festival in Europe. Its scheme is perfectly simple and 
quite impossibly pretentious: two productions each year of grand early 
romantic operas on a stage that makes our London club theatres seem monu- 
mentally spacious. The whole thing is run by amateurs, chiefly by the local 
anesthetist, Dr Tom Walsh—and because he has a natural flair for opera that 
any Intendant would envy, the scheme is not at all impossible, and the preten- 
tions are miraculously met. Furthermore Dr Walsh and his fellow-Wexfordians 
have succeeded in creating a festival atmosphere that is unique, absolutely 
spontaneous and quite captivating. 

The operas are given in the original language which, thanks to the Irish- 
man’s fondness for Italian bel canto opera, is usually Italian. Dr Walsh 
imports young Italian singers who are on their way to stardom (Wexford 
hears them, so to speak, the year before Aix, which is two years before 
Glyndebourne!); 1958 was the third year in which Paolo Pedani had sung 
there (it was he who walked away with most of the honours in Gorlinsky’s 
Drury Lane season a year ago). The discovery of the 1958 Wexford Festival 
was Fiorenza Cossotto, a young mezzo soprano with a smoky bloom on a 
voice of exceptional richness and appealing quality, superb in all registers 


A scene from the Wexford production of ‘Anna Bolena’ 
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Paolo Pedani as the Doge in ‘I due Foscari’ at Wexford 


and under masterly (or is it mistressly?) control. She sang the part of Jane 
Seymour in Donizetti's Anna Bolena with such style and brilliance as almost 
to upset the dramatic poise of Romani’s admirable scenario: who could blame 
Henry VIII for wanting to be rid of the wan Miss Boleyn when this enchant- 
ing, Magnetic creature was about the place? When D.S.-T. wrote at length 
about the opera as given at La Scala, it was Anna’s outraged cry ‘Giudici? Ad 
Anna?’ that struck home; but at Wexford the single memorable phrase was 
Seymour’s reply, when the Monarch asks her wishes: ‘Amore e fama!’ The 
Anna, Marina Cucchio, has not the interpretative nor histrionic power of a 
Callas, and did not begin to resemble a prima donna until her duet with Jane 
‘Al par del mio’, when Miss Cossotto galvanized her into vocal activity for 
sheer survival’s sake. And Plinio Clabassi (who understudied Rossi-Lemeni as 
Henry VIII in Milan) sang like a doughnut except in the fine duet ‘Fama! si: 
l’avrete’, which ends the first scene, when he too started to sing with the 
authority that befits a king. It is fair to add that Miss Cucchio sang nicely 
(but did not touch the heart) in Anna’s mad scene, and that both she and 
Mr Clabassi were useful in the many splendid ensembles, chiefly the quintet 
‘lo sentii sulla mia mano’ which is as glorious as any big ensemble in any 
opera. Patricia Kern gave an admirable account of the travesti page Smeaton; 
but the tenor Gianni Jaia looked like a Tudor version of that kilted rock-and- 
roller we see in 6.5 Special, and sang so unmusically that one longed for a 
humble Lanigan or McAlpine to do the job properly. Despite uneven casting 
the performance, vivaciously and solicitously conducted by Charles Mackerras, 
made perfectly clear the nobility and excitability of Donizetti’s opera. It is a 
winner. 

Wexford’s other offering was / due Foscari, Verdi's sixth opera (same 
year as Ernani, 1844), which might be thought of as a trial run for Simone 
Boccanegra since its text is ‘Every Doge must have his day’. The plot is not 
nearly as interesting as that of Boccanegra; in fact the action comprises one 
event, which is that the Doge of Venice, Francesco Foscari, is made to send 
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his son into exile, a sentence which kills the boy—and neither cause nor effect 
happens on stage. Nevertheless there is as much beautiful music in / due 
Foscari as the composer’s name leads one to expect, notably a fine soprano- 
baritone duet in act one, scene four—it looks forward to the one in La 
Traviata though the emotions are here reversed and it is the baritone who 
gradually breaks down—and one whole scene that makes production worth 
while: the prison scene, act two scene one which begins with the tenor singing 
‘Notte perpetua!’ (shades of Fidelio!) and includes a grand trio ‘Sulla paterno 
amplesso’ which turns into a quartet, and a Hit Tune. 

This was decidedly Paolo Pedani’s opera; the performance showed that 
his attractive voice and acting ability are suited to majestic tragedy as well as 
comedy, and that he can carry a whole opera on his own shoulders—as 
Foscari senior must. But Mariella Anglioletti (another of Mr Gorlinsky’s 
Drury Laners) supported him imoressively with vocal fireworks, an ample 
spinto quality and an exciting real trill. The tenor Carlo del Monte was 
greatly admired, but I found him rather gusty, and his vocal timbre non- 
descript; still, he 1s certainly able. Bryan Balkwill conducted with enjoyable 
finesse and obtained some good climaxes. 

The staging, which is probably the biggest headache of this Festival, was 
skilfully done by Peter Ebert (Foscari) and Peter Potter (Bolena). Neither 
could altogether conquer the obstacle of the tiny stage, but it was surprising 
how often both producers enabled us to forget about it, aided as they were by 
the pretty and economical settings cf Michael Eve. 

Before I left Wexford Dr Walsh was talking optimistically of Rossini’s 


Elisabetta Regina d’Inghilterra and Verdi’s Aroldo for 1959. Better and better! 
W.S.M. 


FRANCE 


In a spirit of contradiction the opening of this season has been exactly 
the reverse of the previous one. Last year the Paris National Theatres 
mounted no new productions and no revivals; nothing but the current reper- 
tory, whereas the large provincial towns vied with each other in brilliant 
presentations. This year, however, Paris has already presented L’Atlantide, 
Salome, Ballo in Maschera and Isoline, while the large ‘regional theatres have 
restricted themselves to the traditional repertory. 


In Bordeaux, however, Lully’s Armide was revived, with Monica Sinclair, 
who acquitted herself well in the title role, little suited though it was to her 
tessitura, Simone Couderc and Huguette Riviére, two lovely and particularly 
musical lyric voices; Haefliger, a heroic tenor with a fine presence, and André 
Vessiéres and Louis Maurin, two reliable basses. This production was intelli- 
gently conducted by the young Louis de Froment, and is going on tour with 
the same cast to Marseille, Nantes, Montpellier and Lyon. 


At Strasbourg, where great care has always been lavished on stage 
presentations, a sensitively constructed lyrical tryptic has been mounted, 
consisting of, firstly, a seventeenth-century work, Le Tableau Parlant by 
Grétry. This little masterpiece of the past evinced neither the atmosphere nor 
rhythmic style claimed for it; in fact, we found it very drab and antiquated. 
Le Pauvre Matelot, by Milhaud, on the other hand, was excellently revived, 
with Denise Duval, André Vessiéres, Michel Hamel and Roger Hieronimus 
displaying, in addition to their well-known vocal gifts, remarkable dramatic 
ones as well. This Cocteau/Milhaud lament, strikingly designed by Matsoukis 
and elaborately produced by Bronislaw Horowicz, was played with a sober 
intensity which emphasized its bitter theme and compelling score, which was 
well conducted by Maestro Ernest Bour. The evening closed with the premiére 
of L’Apostrophe, a charming farce derived from a spicy tale by Balzac, with 
libretto and music by Jean Francaix. It was attractively interpreted by Lina 
Dachary, André Vessiéres and Aimé Doniat, but the author’s discreet treatment 


of his subject prevented the artists from playing it with the necessary gusto. 
Stéphane Wolff 
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Paris. During November, Messager’s Jsoline was produced for the first 
time at the Opéra-Comique, and Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera, rarely heard 
in France, entered the repertory of the Opéra. It is sadly symptomatic of the 
confused values plaguing the current French lyric scene that Messager’s 
mediocre féerie was beautifully sung and imaginatively acted, while Verdi's 
masterpiece was literally mutilated beyond recognition. Messager is an 
exquisite minor composer, but /soline, understandably a fiasco at its premiére 
in 1888 at the Théatre de la Renaissance, did not merit the Comique’s con- 
secration, especially since his later enchanting works Fortunio and La Basoche 
remain unperformed there. Catulle Mendes’s libretto (the following is from 
the programme’s English summary) deals with: ‘tiny princess Isoline, god- 
daughter of Titania, Queen of the Fairies, who will grow up to wed a prince 
as charming as will never have been seen. But Oberon quarrels with his wife 
Titania, and prophecies: “When bridegroom draws near bride—at that very 
moment, Isoline will become a boy!” Therefore everyone in Queen Amala- 
sonthe’s castle keeps her from meeting young men and lords, so she shall never 
marry, and the poor child is shut in a room guarded by fearful cantankerous 
duennas. But Prince Isolin penetrates the castle and marries the princess. 
Titania does not give up the struggle, and when Isoline becomes a boy, Isolin 
himself becomes a girl! After all, the marriage can take place and the lovers 
leave for Cythera’s shady woods.’ 


The composer unabashedly facilitated his hero’s gender-fickleness by 
writing the role of Isolin for a soprano en travesti. But at the Comique, Isolin 
is a lusty tenor with a pot belly, and the text has been greatly cut, though 
hardly clarified. A résumé of the excised plot is blared out over a loudspeaker 
by an actor from the Comédie Francaise before each scene, and the trans- 
formations are not even suggested on stage—the work emerges as an initially 
amusing, eventually pointless and tiresome parade of arias, choruses, ballets 
and battle scenes—the only suggestion of the real plot being an exclamation 
by La Reine Amalasonthe (lone Claire): ‘Mon fils vient d’épouser mon 
gendre!’—and this completely unrelated to any visible action! Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle’s skittish décors create a dream world which seems to emerge from 
some Gallicized Mad Comics book, young baritone Gabriel Bacquier was a 
magnificent Oberon, personable and full-voiced, and Alain Vanzo (who, 
although France’s finest living tenor, is often obliged to cancel performances 
to fulfil obscure constabulary duties in the gendarmerie) a fine rousing Prince 
Isolin. The orchestra, led by Georges Prétre, dutifully granulated every lump 
of Messager’s big sugar loaf. 


The Opéra’s Ballo is pitiful—musically, vocally and dramatically, one of 
the most distressing performances in recent years here. Pierre Dervaux’s leaden 
baton evoked such hobblingly slow tempi that it seemed to last fully two 
hours longer than the slowest reading of the score in musical history. Nearly 
all Verdi’s heavenly melodies were literally unrecognizable—someone knowing 
the work could only be aghast, and someone hearing it for the first time 
might truly be said not to have heard it at all. However misguided, the pro- 
duction represented something of an effort—it was sung in Italian by the all- 
native cast, and Margherita Wallmann (who chose the original Swedish setting) 
imported to do the mise-en-scéne. Staging is superior to the Opéra’s usual 
standard, and Miss Wallmann’s crowd scenes are natural and effective, mem- 
bers of the chorus actually looking awake for the first time in years. But these 
details could not save the evening. Régine Crespin, current grande dame of 
opera in France (and generally an excellent performer in the French or 
German repertory), was completely out of her element as Amelia—metallic, 
shrill and strident. Mady Mesplé was a feeble, mincing Oscar, René Bianco 
an almost voiceless Renato, and Denise Scharley a bleating Ulrica. Albert 
Lance made a fairly acceptable though frightfully wooden Gustav III—he 
was the only performer on stage at ¢ase in Italian. Since the Opéra is hardly 
capable of adequately performing most works in the French repertory, it was 
certainly foolhardy to attack something like Ballo in Italian—if it was a 
question of putting on a Verdi opera neglected in France, Les Vépres Sicili- 
ennes or Don Carlo, both written for the Paris Opéra, and to French texts, 
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would certainly have been a wiser choice. For the record, it must be noted 
that Ballo was unanimously hailed by the local. the very local musical press here, 
as ‘the best effort at the Opera in 25 years’, and ‘enfin une représentation de 
classe internationale!’ The shallowness of contemporary French music critics 
being without limit, one went as far as to acclaim as genial the idea of singing 
the original text because that way ‘the platitude of Somma’s libretto is less 
offensive to sensitive French listeners’. Music lovers visiting La Ville Lumiére 
in coming months would do well to avoid the slubberdegullion on display at 
the Palais Garnier and head directly for the Théatre du Palais Royal, where 
Jean-Louis Barrault’s company of singing actors is engaged in a brilliant 
revival of Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne—and there the tempi are perfect. 

On December 12-15 Miroslav Changalovich sang Boris Goudonov at the 
Opéra, his first appearance here in the role. Régine Crespin was Marina, Rita 
Gorr the Hostess, Jean Giraudeau Shuisky. Georges Sebastian conducted. 
During the Christmas holidays, the Opéra~-Comique presented an unaccustomed 
Carmen, with four different Don Josés and three Carmens on stage during the 
same evening! The title role was sung by Isabelle Audreani, Solange Michel 
and Denise Scharley, Jacques Luccioni was Don José during the second act, 
and his father José Luccioni took over the part for the fourth act. 


Elliott Stein 
GERMANY 


Berlin. The second half of November, when we were all waiting anxiously 
for the much heralded Soviet note on the future of our city, saw East Berlin con- 
cluding the series of annual Festivals with its own Festtage, during which 
opera figured prominently, though often before conspicuously empty houses. 
The Komische Oper contributed Turandot, but the main burden fell upon the 
Staatsoper with no less than three different premiéres. Of these the most 
interesting was undoubtedly Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina. The work itself 
was dealt with at length in these pages by Lord Harewood at the time of the 
release of the Decca recording (1955, pp. 718-19), and little remains to be said 
about the genial confusion of its sprawling canvas. Only repeated listening 
can probably bring full understanding of this vast and sombre score—and so 
far I have only been to one performance. Hinko Leskovsek’s production was 
not at all of the kind to ease one’s approach and I have the feeling that Assen 
Naidenoff’s conducting (with almost incomprehensible choruses, coached by 
Karl Schmidt) was too slow-paced and too earthbound; nor did the long 
breaks, which Hainer Hill needed for the shifts of his depressingly monotone 
scenery, help to keep the performance alive. The general impression thus 
created was one of muddled majesty—but I am perfectly prepared to correct 
this at later visits. With Frans Andersson the Staatsoper had secured a very 
strong-voiced Ivan Khovansky, though if it comes to cultivated singing, Mr 
Andersson must yield to Theo Adam, cast as Dositheus, who possesses a very 
fine bass but lacks the organ-like sonority and rock-like confidence which one 
associates with this typical Chaliapin role. Further members of the cast 
included Martin Ritzmann (Andrew Khovansky), Erich Witte (Golitsin), 
Robert Lauhéfer (Shaklovity), Gerhard Stolze (Scrivener), Margarete Klose 
(Marfa) and Ruth Keplinger (Emma). 

A double-bill, consisting of Bartok’s Duke Bluebeard’s Castle and 
Kodaly’s The Spinning Room of the Szekelys, both presided over by 
Arthur Apelt (conductor), Erich-Alexander Winds (producer) and Heinz 
Pfeiffenberger (designer), plus Martin Gérgen, who was in charge of the 
choruses in Kodadly’s work. The symbolical content.of Barték’s opera emerged 
in all its stark and powerful beauty—thanks to a very clear conception on the 
side of the producer and designer and a deeply and movingly involved reading 
on the side of the conductor. Helmtrude Kraft sang Judith with a very 
pleasing and even, though not really big enough voice, and Gerhard Frei, not 
one of the most subtle basses, must be congratulated for his striving to tone 
down the belligerent outbreaks of his voice in favour of producing a sort of 
vocal line. Kodaly’s work, which received its first performance in 1932, is not 
really an opera, but a succession of folklore-scenes, dances, choruses and 
games, set in a Transylvanian peasant-house. Its backbone is the love-story of 
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the widowed landlady and a young man who is suspected to have committed 
a crime, tries to escape, is duly caught by the police but at long last is able 
— that he is innocent, so that the two lovers are happily reunited at the 
end. 

For its mounting of Gluck’s Alceste the Staatsoper moved to the Per- 
gamon Museum, where the Market Gate from Milet provided a_ highly 
appropriate, though dangerously dominant background for a sort of Cinema- 
Scope stage of enormous width and very little depth. The orchestra was 
placed in a gallery behind the audience, which was thus sitting directly at the 
feet of the singers. In a non-stov production of two hours’ duration the work, 
in an adaptation which closely (though not in ‘Divinités du styx’) followed the 
original Italian version, emerged in all its wonderful dignity. Hans Léwlein 
drew astonishingly fine playing from his players and Werner Kelch restricted 
himself to arranging beautiful groups on this very awkward stage and instilling 
the singers with a sense of nobility which governed all their spare but firm 
gestures. Of course the distribution of the chorus over such a breadth carries 
its own musical problems, and these were not always satisfactorily solved. The 
new surroundings, however, were entirely favourable to the singers, who 
suddenly seemed to possess voices of unrestricted power (only the Admeto of 
Gerhard Ritzmann fell short of the high standard set by his colleagues). Even 
Hedwig Miiller-Biitow was insvired by the occasion and delivered a dignified 
and vocally remarkably steady and assured performance in the title-role. 
Jutta Vulpius and Manfred Schmidt coped very capably with the roles of 
the regal confidants, and Robert Lauhéfer was a truly awe-inspiring and 
mellifluous High Priest of Apollo. The whole undertaking is certainly the 
best Gluck production Berlin has seen since the war, and it is a great pity 
that it received only three performances. 

Finally the Dresden Staatsoper appeared for a guest performance of 
Tikhon Khrennikov’s In the Storm, the first example of a representative 
Soviet opera ever to grace the boards of a Berlin opera-house. First produced 
in 1939, revised in 1952, the work is continually in the repertory of the 
Moscow Nemirovich-Dantshenko Theatre. It is based on Nikolai Wirta’s 
novel Loneliness, from which Alexey Faiko, a noted Soviet playwright, has 
drawn the libretto. This, which is said to have been modelled upon real events, 
is set in a village of the department of Tambov, south-east of Moscow, 
during the early post-revolutionary years of 1920-21. 

Apart from one or two instances where he quotes directly from folk 
sources, Khrennikov has tried to invent folk-inspired melodies rather than 
make use of existing ones. In this he has been remarkably successful to 
Soviet ears; but for a Central European audience his pseudo-folk music sounds 
awfully commonplace and kitschy, and one is deeply embarrassed about the 
gulf which separated the backward-looking music from the progressive pathos 
of the story. Khrennikov falls notoriously short whenever he has to master 
a dramatic situation, and in the more lyrical moments he shows a banality 
and sentimentality which is no less ridiculous because it is so honest and 
sincere. The red-bannered, fist-clinched production of the Dresden Staatsoper 
was admirable and the Dresden Staatskapelle played under Rudolf Neuhaus as if 
they were tackling Rosenkavalier—what a magnificent orchestra this is even 
today! The singing was acceptable, and that of the vigorous young tenor 
Karl-Friedrich Hélzke (Lenka) very enjoyable—he launched into his operetta- 
schmalz melodies like a young Tauber. Among the other singers one noticed 
Ruth Glowa-Burkhardt (Natasha), Manfred Huebner (her father), Hans Lobel 
(Listrat), Ruth Lange (mother of the brothers) and Wolfgang Markgraf 
(Storoshev). Horst Koegler 

The Puccini 100th birthday anniversary on December 22 was 
celebrated by the three Berlin opera houses with nerformances of Madama 
Butterfly (Jutta Vulpius, Helge Roswaenge) at the Staatsoper; Turandot 
(Sigrid Ekkehard, Irmgard Arnold, Hermin Esser) at the Komische Over; and 
La Bohéme (Pilar Lorengar, Sandor Konya) at the Stadtische Onper. 

Following the world premiére in Basle, Diisseldorf has lavishly mounted 
Sutermeister’s new opera, Titus Feuerfuchs. Its strength lies in atmosphere, 
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Benno Kusche in the title role of Sutermeister’s ‘Titus Feuerfuchs’ 
Diisseldorf 


for the musical content is so thin that its success as a composition alone 
would be most questionable. Sutermeister’s tonal idiom is simply too 
conventional and unoriginal. His thematic material sounds like Orff’s, but his 
musical phrases, though they claim kinship with this composer’s, are only 
poor relations. The main characteristic of this work is concession of al] kinds: 
dramatic shape worthy of a better subject; humorous passages facetious rather 
than original; musical ‘numbers’ based on nothing more complex than a 
couplet, and a Viennese couplet at that; instrumental virtuoso passages which 
just seem like jokes in the middle of an opera, and a fine, curving line which 
would elude any work composed on truly modern lines, and which therefore 
places the style of this piece as belonging nowhere. 

Is this in fact an opera at all, or even a burlesque opera? No, it is a 
casually, tastefully constructed, synthetic operetta, which suits Diisseldorf— 
the town of snobs. Sutermeister’s burlesque opera is really taking the place 
of true operettas, and serving them, too, since its musical and dramatic 
content is so thin that the public will soon long for more meaty stuff. Here 
the composer is to blame, for Nestroy belongs to Vienna and not to Switzer- 
land. One cannot mass-produce with Swiss parochialism what Nestroy hand- 
made in Vienna with successful, shameless charm. Where the originals, like 
Nestroy’s Talisman, glittered and sparkled, Sutermeister’s imitation is 
gemiitlich and respectable. Even his parodies are often only cheaply effective, 
and never original, while true inspiration is lacking in the text as in the 
music. The story tells of a red-haired Titus, who personally experiences the 
effects of the superstition that red-heads bring ill-luck. His uncle, the brewer, 
turns him out of the house, and he escapes to the forest where he saves the 
life of a court barber, by frightening away some ruffians with the sight of his 
flaming hair. In gratitude the barber gives him three wigs: blond, black, and 
white, and with their help Titus becomes irresistibly attractive to the ladies. 
He seduces the .castle gardener’s wife, the waiting-woman and the countess 
herself, but the barber, thinking this has gone too far, steals back one of the 
wigs. Titus, his hair apparently turned white, meets his uncle, who is horrified 
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Stravinsky's ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at Frankfurt: the auction scene 


and immediately makes him his heir, whereupon, reverting to his original 
colouring, Titus courts the red-headed goose-girl. 

The role of the barber, a silent one, was mimed and danced by Otto 
Kruger, the ballet-master of the Deutsche Oper am Rhein. This is a magni- 
ficent conception, and I cannot understand why some Diisseldorf critics spoke 
disparagingly of it on dramatic grounds. Such a ‘gag’ is perfectly permissible 
in a work which is certainly no opera, but mainly parody and burlesque; in 
fact a splendid joke. Kruger’s performance was entrancing, unexaggerated, 
tasteful, with dignity and an impressive appearance. He simply caused delight, 
never embarrassment. Part of the credit for this naturally goes to Giinther 
Roth, the producer, who rescued the performance by his timing, novel ideas 
and real sense of humour, which the audience greatly appreciated. An experi- 
enced professional like Roth understood the technique and, feeling that too 
many tricks were better than too few, he hounded his performers and their 
gags almost, but only almost, to death. But there had to be a lot of ‘business’ 
so that the audience would feel at the end, as they seemed to, judging by 
the applause, that they had been well amused. The cast was mostly excellent. 
Benno Kusche—Titus—almost managed to inject real, moving humanity into 
his awkward role and mostly acted and sang superbly. His were the only really 
great moments in the performance, when for instance he played a recognisable 
parody of Liszt on the piano. Ingeborg Lasser, Hanna Ludwig and Ilse 
Hollweg scored great successes in their revue numbers. O. G. de St. Andrée 


Frankfurt-am-Main. Hermann Scherchen, who directed the museum con- 
certs here for many years, was warmly applauded when he appeared for the 
first time at the Stadtische Oper. He conducted the first local performance of 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress with sensitivity, precision and discretion. 
weighing every detail with loving care but without neglecting the overall 
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shape of the music. The voices grew and blossomed under his direction and 
the polyphonic score sounded ideally lucid. Thus from the musical angle 
this was a model performance. The Generalintendant Harry Buckwitz was 
producing his first opera, and in the formation of scenes and chorus move- 
ments showed himself an opera producer of style. It was therefore all the 
more regrettable that at significant moments he ignored the indications in the 
libretto. It cannot be right for Ann to lie in Tom’s lap in the first scene, for 
the ‘progress of a rake’ does not start until later, and Ann symbolizes innocent, 
not wanton, love. In the second scene the clock should strike one and at 
Nick’s command go back to twelve. In Frankfurt the clock stood at 11.45 and 
went back to 5.30! Nor do I believe that it is in the intention of the work 
that Baba’s collection of souvenirs should be displayed when she first enters 
the house. But the worst fault occurred in the churchyard scene. Nick leads 
Tom to his open grave and must disappear into it himself when he loses his 
power over Tom. In Frankfurt the scene contained an upright tombstone and 
a closed tomb, and Nick went down to hell carrying the former. Anyhow no 
place where the local churchyard lies under the gallows has ever existed on 
earth, but only in the abstruse imagination of Hein Heckroth. Why Tom 
should live in an ornamental villa and Trulove clearly keep an allotment 
garden, remains a mystery, as did the strange hand-wrought models of the 
sun, moon and clouds in contemporary jewellery, which were never even 
handled properly. It was most disappointing that the production’s otherwise 
very high standard dropped in this way. The roles were excellently cast: 
Richard Holm in the title role, Ernst Gutstein as Nick, Georg Stern as 
Trulove, Willy Miiller as Sellem and Annie Delorie as Baba were quite out- 
standing. Irene Salemka sang Ann’s piano passages Most movingly, but as 
soon as she sang mezzoforte or forte her voice became thin and shrill—a 
technical fault which this most musical and clearly intelligent young singer 
can and must overcome. There was sustained applause. Ralf Steyer 


Munich. In December a series of performances were given at the 
Cuvelliéstheater in the Residenz by ‘I Commedianti in Musica’. This Italian 
ensemble was heard in performances of Lo Frate 'nnammorato (Pergolesi) 
with Bianca Maria Casoni, Edith Martelli, Maria Luisa Gavioli, Silvana 
Zanolli, Otello Borgonovo, Paolo Pedani, Carlo Franzini and Luigi Ottolini; 
Rita with Graziella Sciutti, Pedani and Borgonovo; and The Medium with 
Sciutti, Elena Nicolai, Rossana Zerbini, Anna Gradellini, Enzo Venchi, and 
Leo Coleman. The conductor was Gianfranco Rivoli, and the producers 
Darya Bayan and Filippo Nivelli. Elena Nicolai was also heard as Amneris 
at the Prinzreg . where the latest new production has been La 
Traviata with Erika Kéth, Cesare Curzi and Marcel Cordes. Otto Matzerath 
was the conductor and Heinz Arnold the producer. 


HOLLAND 


The Netherlands Opera commemorated Puccini in a week of special 
performances, though two of the best evenings actually were a little earlier. 
One of these was Tosca with Gré Brouwenstijn, Giuseppe Zampieri and 
Randolph Symonette, an exceptionally strong cast which roused the public to 
a frenzy. During the special week Hildegard Hillebrecht and Ettore Babini 
replaced Brouwenstijn and Zampieri. There also was a Bohéme with Angela 
Vercelli, Eugenia Ratti, Ettore Babini, Paolo Gorin, Gerard Groot and Hans 
Wilbrink, an equally strong cast which was changed later with Marilyn Tyler 
as Musetta and a young Dutch tenor as Rodolfo, who (according to informa- 
tion received, as I was not there) was definitely not an improvement. I am sure 
though that Tyler was, as Ratti’s Musetta was, hovelessly overdone. This opera 
received a new production by Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, who placed it in the 1890 
epoch. As usual there were some nice touches, but I do not like Mimi dying 
on a chair. To these were added a revival of Turandot, with the splendid 
Marijke van der Lugt, Jeannette van Dijck, and now Aldo Bertocci as a 
rather small-voiced Calaf. Butterfly was done just once with Rosetta Noli, 
who gave one of the most exquisite portrayals of the role I have yet heard, 
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reminding me of a blend between Pampanini and Bori. She was supported 
by Babini, Gorin and Canne-Meyer, but greatly handicapped by our silly 
police law that no children under fourteen can be seen on a stage. Luckily the 
producer, Boerlage, had eliminated the bamboo pram, and discreetly substituted 
a large doll. Still Holland seems to be the only country on earth where even 
ballets cannot have their petits rats. And all this only since 1951! 

The centre piece of the Puccini feast was the Trittico, which had only 
once been given in Holland before, in 1931 by the Italian Opera. This time 
Gianni Schicchi was done in Italian (they did it in German last year, coupled 
with Die Kluge), with Gorin, Tyler and Babini, under Guarnieri. //] Tabarro 
made the strongest impression, first of all because of a strong cast (Hille- 
brecht, Symonette, van der Zalm, Canne-Meijer, Taverne, Smith and Reumer) 
but also because Frans Boerlage sensibly produced it conventionally and 
according to the score and libretto; which is something one cannot say for 
Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, who managed to deal Suor Angelica a deathblow. Far 
from being a weak work, I think it is one of Puccini’s most delicate and 
interesting ones. But everything here conspired to kill her off. Guarnieri cut 
the little scene with the Suore Infermiera. Apart from Angela Vercelli in the 
title role (horribly handicapped by the production) and Maria van Dongen as 
a fresh sounding Suor Genovieffa, the piece was undercast, with Jo van de 
Meent as a feeble and ineffective Aunt, and many roles among the sisters 
taken by chorus members. But the production was the last word. Ludwig 
chose to do Puccini a la Bayreuth, disregarding every single stage indication 
by librettist and composer, and playing the work on a dark stage containing 
only a stained glass window and three enormous Gothic (sic, in Italy!) arches, 
through which the nuns waddled as through enormous crocket hoops. Instead 
of the culminating miracle, Mr Ludwig only illuminated the stained-glass 
window (also Gothic), but the real miracle was that Suor Angelica could see 
this at all, as she kept standing with her back to it until she died. Poor 
Angelica; poor Puccini. Leo Riemens 


ITALY 


Milan. The opening of the new season at La Scala was made to corre- 
spond with the celebrations for the centenary of Puccini’s birth. Actually a 
few days before the beginning of the opera season there was installed in the 
theatre’s foyer a bronze bust of Puccini presented by Rita Puccini, the widow 
of the Maestro’s son, and by Fosca Crespi, Elvira Puccini’s daughter by her 
first marriage, whom the composer regarded as his own daughter. The bronze 
is the distinguished work of the sculptor Messina. On the same day there 
appeared on sale the first copies of Carteggi pucciniani (Puccini correspon- 
dence), the collection of the composer’s letters published by Ricordi, and 
edited by Eugenio Gara and Mario Morini. 

The Scala opened its 1958-59 season with a splendid production of 
Turandot, which had received its first performance at the Scala in 1926 after 
Puccini’s death. The new production had a special merit as a spectacle, since 
both the scenic designer, Nicola Benois, and the producer, Margherita Wall- 
mann, had been able to avail themselves of the advice of the Chinese painter 
Chou Ling. They freed the whole visual conception of the stage picture from 
all the art nouveau taste which had adhered to the work since its first per- 
formance in Milan. This brought up to date, and thanks also to the admixture 
of the oriental elements with other Venetian elements scarcely hinted at 
(recalling the origin of Carlo Gozzi’s Chinese fable), the elegant and evocative 
staging and the movements of both crowds and principals gained in poetry 


(Opposite) A scene from Act 3 of Rossini’s ‘Mosé’ at La Scala, with 
Boris Christoff in the title role (foreground), and, from left to right, 
Margherita Roberti (Anaide), Nicola Zaccaria (Osiride), Gian Giacomo 
Guelfi (Pharaoh), Giulietta Simionato (Sinaide) and Gianni Raimondi 


(Amenofi) Piccagliani 
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A scene from Act 1 of Rossini’s ‘Mosé’ at La Scala 


and clarity; whilst the sumptuousness of the costumes added the splendour 
and feeling of old Chinese paintings. Antonino Votto was as always the secure 
and sound conductor, not indulging in pointless mannerisms. Turandot found 
in Birgit Nilsson a singer with a brilliant, strong voice, but one not sufficiently 
persuasive in the difficult mezza voce. Di Stefano was a Calaf more expansive 
than before, but at times he relied too much on the generous volume of his 
voice, and was prone to portamenti. Rosanna Carteri interpreted Lit with a 
new-found vigour and avoided declining into sugariness. Very much in the 
picture were Capecchi, Ferrara and De Palma as Ping, Pang and Pong, inter- 
preting their roles with excellent diction. 


Gian Carlo Menotti was entrusted with the task of providing the Scala 
public with the first novelty of the season. His Maria Golovin, already heard 
in America and Brussels, scored a great success at its first Italian production. 
This is not perhaps Menotti’s best work because there is less interest in the 
orchestration, and a certain monotony in the events of the narrative, which is 
not so close-knit as its predecessors. Nevertheless, the composer’s hand is seen 
to be still sure, his melodic line is clear and his grip on the public easy. The 
excellent performance was under the direction of Nino Sonzogno, and sung 
by artists of such standing as Mario Petri, Adriana Lazzarini, Clara Petrella, 
Luigi Alva and Jolanda Gardino. [See, however, p. 98. Ed.] 


A repetition of the production of Rossini’s Mosé was mounted as the 
third opera of the month. Rossini’s works demand interpreters of the highest 
possible order. But if great voices who can do justice to them and singers of 
the old school who were available last century are lacking, we should find 
some compensation in the general evenness of the ensemble. That, however, 
cannot be said of this latest Scala production. The best, as usual, was Giulietta 
Simionato (Sinaide). She did not have companions able to sustain the weight 
of the difficult contrasting roles. No one erred in any particular way, but no 
one entered fully into his role, either vocally or dramatically. Nor could all 
the efforts of the conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, bring life to the perform- 
ance, which did not rise above a stolid mediocrity. Boris Christoff, Gian 
Giacomo Guelfi, Gianni Raimondi, Margherita Roberti, Adriana Lazzarini and 
Nicola Zaccaria are all artists who individually have won well-merited fame. 
It was a pity that together they could not find a way of fanning into a blaze 
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the spark which could have given life to the complete performance, but which 
continued to its very end without any conviction. Claudio Sartori 


Naples. In recent years the San Carlo has habitually chosen a ‘spectacular’ 
opera for its opening; last year there was a slap-up edition of Boito’s Nerone 
complete with real lions, and the year before that an elaborate Aida, for 
which the entire proscenium was redecorated with Egyptian motives. This 
year, however, the inauguration was far simpler, but no less successful. In 
honour of the tenth anniversary of the death of Umberto Giordano, a com- 
poser whose career from student days on was linked with Naples and the 
San Carlo, the theatre mounted a new production of his best-known work, 
Andrea Chénier. 

The production was first rate. La Scala’s team of the producer Margherita 
Wallmann and designer Piero Zuffi had clearly devoted ample time to every 
aspect of the staging. The mouth of the stage was flanked by a pair of 
columns on ¢ach side, with a door and a balcony above it; these permanent 
elements of the set became, in succeeding acts, a music- gallery, an awning-ed 
café, and prison cells. The sets themselves were painted in cool, grey tones; 
and the costumes, too—with a few exceptions—were in various shades of 
blue, grey, and mauve. The occasional touches of colour, the bright uniforms, 
the sashes of the revolutionary leaders, had obviously been studied with great 
care; and the result was an evening during which the eye was thoroughly 
satisfied. 

Margherita Wallmann was dealing with three principal singers who are 
not particularly noted for their acting ability: Antonietta Stella, Franco 
Corelli, and Ettore Bastianini. And except for a duelling scene (where Bas- 
tianini’s swordsmanship seemed to reveal Gérard’s peasant origins), Mme Wall- 
mann succeeded in making the three of them move around convincingly. The 
stage direction was even more impressive in the use of the crowds in Act 2 
and Act 3. In the Tribunal scene the chorus is generally placed downstage 


A scene from Act 1 of ‘Andrea Chénier’ at Naples: Franco Corelli 
singing the ‘Improvviso’ 
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and forced to jeer lustily at the prisoners while looking away from them, 
towards the conductor’s baton. In this new production, the chorus was placed 
further backstage and to the side, so both their jeering and their singing was 
closer to what the librettist and composer had in mind. 

Vocally, Bastianini was in the best form of the evening; his voice seemed 
less big than it had in the past, but it has lost none of its dark, smooth 
quality, and the singer has acquired considerable musicianship in the course 
of the past few seasons. He was never vulgar, he never forced or sobbed, and 
gave the figure of Gérard considerable dignity. Franco Corelli, on the other 
hand, who is gifted with a noble physique and fine carriage, sang with his 
familiar carelessness: sobbing and scooping and forcing. His Andrea Chénier 
is always a tenor and never a poet. Still, Corelli has a certain efficacy on the 
stage and, when he allows it to come out naturally, his voice is rich and fine. 
The public gave him an ovation after his improvviso in the first act. 

Antonietta Stella is not an interesting singer, but she gave a good, sound 
performance as Maddalena, and in ‘La Mamma morta’ she produced some 
very pretty sounds, though with little of the drama that the air contains. 
Franco Capuana led the orchestra at a brisk pace, except for the second act 
(the opera’s weakest anyway), where everything slumped. Miriam Pirazzini 
sang old Madelon’s air in Act 3 with security and taste, and a new-comer, 
Luisa Castellano, revealed a promising voice in the role of the Comtesse de 
Coigny. All in all, it was a successful, enjoyable evening; and in Naples 
where auguries are taken seriously—this inauguration should be the beginning 
of an especially interesting season. William Weaver 


Reggio Emilia. The season at the Teatro Municipale opened with a 
performance of Lohengrin with Maria Luisa Nache, Gertrud Grob-Prandl, 
Josef Gostic, Antonio Zerbini, conductor Franco Ghione. It continued with 
La Traviata (Rosanna Carteri, Alfredo Kraus, Iori, conductor Dennis Vaughan), 
and Lucia di Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo, Ruggiero Bondino, conductor 
Ugo Rapald). 

Turin. The season at the Teatro Carignano opened with a performance of 
L’Elisir d’Amore with Renata Scotto, Luigi Alva, Renato Cesari, Carlo 
Badioli, conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni; and continued with La Cenerentola 
(Simionato, Dora Gatta, Anna Maria Canali, Agostino Lazzari, Sesto Bruscan- 
tini, Badioli; conductor Cillario). 


Trieste. The performances during January at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi 
included L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale with Plinio Clabassi as Thomas a 
Beckett, conductor Bruno Bartoletti; Macbeth with Gobbi, Shakeh Vartenis- 
sian, Annaloro, Lorenzo Gaetani, conductor Arturo Basile; Werther with 
Leyla Gencer, Giulianna Tavolaccani, Tagliavini, Cesari, conductor Cillario, 
and A Life for the Tsar with Eugenia Ratti, Marina de Gabarain, Raffaele 
Arié and Franco Artioli, conductor Efrem Kurtz. 








Italian Opera House Plans 


Although the seasons at La Scala, th® San Carlo and the Rome Opera 
are well under way, we print the details of the events scheduled to take place 
during the rest of the season. The dates shown are those of the first nights of 
each production. 


La Scala, Milan 
Der fliegende Héllander. February 13 


Il Cordovano (Petrassi) _ | February 16 
La Voce Umana (Poulenc)—world premiére > Piccola Scala 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro (Falla) J Triple Bill. 


Ernani. February 24 

Ballet Programme. March 7 

The School for Wives (Piccola Scala). March 15 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk (Shostakovich). March 18 
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Carmen. March 28 
Il Cappello di Paglia di Firenze (Rota-Piccola Scala). April 3 
Il Trovatore. April 14 

Il Trittico (Puccini). April 19 

Tristan und Isolde. April 27 

L’ Assassinio nella Cattedrale (Pizzetti). May 7 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Piccola Scala). May 11 
Francesca da Rimini. May 19 

La Pietra del Paragone (Rossini-Piccola Scala). May 25 

Les Troyens. June 3 


Carlo, Naples 

Carmina Burar 

Riders to the Sea (V. Williams) \ Triple Bill 

11 Campanello Jj February 5 
Conchita (Zandonai). February 14 

Les Dialogues des Carmélites. February 25 
Mefistofele. March i2 

I Shardana (Porrino. World premiére). March 21 
Sanson et Dalila. April 4 

La Bohéme. April 10 

Betrothal in a Monastery (Prokofiev. First perf. in Italy). April 18 
Die Walkiire. April 28 


Oedipus Rex (Leoncavallo) \ ' 
L’ Allegra Piazzatta (Mortari) Triple Bill 
and Ballet J May 6 


Pantea (Lizzi). May 16 


Teatro dell?’Opera, Rome 


Il Trovatore. February 7 

Die Zauberfléte. February 17 
Andrea Chénier. February 26 
Il Trittico (Puccini). March 10 
La Traviata. March 18 

The Fair at Sorotshins. March 28 
Mefistofele. April 16 

Madama Butterfly. April 23 
Manon Lescaut. May 4 

Tristan und Isolde. May 10 
Les Pécheurs de Perles. May 21 


Teatro Massimo Bellini, Catania 


Lohengrin. February 11 

La Traviata. February 14 

Simone Boccanegra. February 25 
Dafni (Mule). March 5 

Lucia di Lammermoor. March 12 
Les Dialogues des Carmélites. April 2 
I Capuleti ed I Montecchi. April 9 


La Fenice, Venice 


Die Zauberfléte. February 4 
Die Kluge and Allamistakeo (Viozzi). February 19 
Lucia di Lammermoor. February 27 
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Summer Festivals, 1959 


(see also January OPERA pages 51-2) 
Aix-en-Provence. July 10 to 31 

Die Zauberfléte. July 12, 15, 20, 27. 

Dido and Aeneas and Il Combattimento di Tancredi. July 16, 23. 

Il Mondo della Luna (Haydn). July 18, 21, 25, 29. 

Cosi fan tutte. July 26, 30. 
Edinburgh. August 23 to September 12 

The Stockholm Opera under the direction of Set Svanholm will give a 
three weeks season of Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, Die Walkiire, 
Wozzeck and the first performance outside Sweden of Blomdahl’s Aniara. 
Singers will include Margaret Hallin, Kerstin Meyer, Birgit Nilsson, Aase 
Nordmo-Lévberg, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Kjerstin Dellert; Jussi Bjérling, 
Sigurd Bjérling, Nicolai Gedda, Erik Saeden, Erik Sundquist, Arne Tyren, 
Leon Bjérker. Sixten Ehrling is the musical director and Fausto Cleva guest 
conductor. Producers include Bengt Peterson and Goeran Gentele. 
Glyndebourne. May 28 to August 16 

The season will open with a new production of Der Rosenkavalier which 
will celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the founding of Glyndebourne 
and will also mark Professor Ebert’s work as Artistic Director of Glynde- 
bourne, for it is now his wish to retire from the post at the end of the 
1959 festival. Leopold Ludwig will conduct and the sets and costumes will be 
by Oliver Messel. The other new production will be Fidelio, which will be 
conducted by Vittorio Gui, produced by Giinther Rennert, with sets and 
costumes by Ita Maximovna. The rest of the repertory will consist of 
Idomeneo, Cosi fan tutte, Le Nozze di Figaro and La Cenerentola. 
Salzburg. July 26 to August 31 

World premiére of Erbse’s Julietta: Orfeo, 11 Mondo della Luna, Die 
Zauberfléte, Cosi fan tutte and Die schweigsame Frau. 
Spoleto—Festival of Two Worlds. June 11 to July 12 

No details yet available. 
Stockholm. May 31 to June 14 

World premiére of Aniara (later to be heard in Edinburgh), Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Die Walkiire, Der Rosenkavalier, Wozzeck, Alcina. 
Wiesbaden. May 7 to June 7 

Performances by the State Opera, Belgrade, the Rome Opera, the Bor- 
deaux Opera and the Wiesbaden Opera. 
Zurich, End of May to early July 

A complete cycle of the Ring with Astrid Varnay, Birgit Nilsson, Bernd 
Aldenhoff, Tomislav Neralic, Kurt Béhme; and other operas. 





“ 
Obituary 

Reiner Minten, tenor and former Intendant of the Hanover Opera, died 
on September 18, aged 57 years. 

Richard Schubert, former tenor of the Hamburg and Vienna State Operas, 
died during October at Oberstaufen/Allgau, aged 73 years. 

Artur Rodzinski died suddenly in Boston, on November 27. He was 64. 
He studied in Vienna under Franz Schalk and made his début at Lvov in 
1920 conducting Ernani. In 1925 he went to the U.S.A., and from 1929-33 he 
was conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. He directed the American premiére 
of Lady Macbeth of Mzensk in 1935 as well as works by Wagner and Strauss. 
In Chicago he conducted Elektra and Tristan und Isolde; and in Italy in 
recent years he directed performances at Florence, Milan, Naples and Rome, 
notably Prokofiev's War and Peace, The Queen of Spades, Eugene Onegin, 
Carmen and Faust. 

Rudolf Moralt, conductor at the Vienna State Opera since 1938, died 
suddenly on December 17. He was 56. Moralt was born in Munich where he 
studied at the Academy. After working as a co-repetiteur at the Munich 
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Opera under Bruno Walter, he held engagements at Kaiserslautern, Brno, 
Brunswick, and Graz. He also conducted in recent years in Italy. He was a 
nephew of Strauss. 

Joseph Wechsberg writes the following appreciation: 

Rudolf Moralt, the Staatsoper’s senior house conductor for the past 
decade, died of a sudden heart attack on December 17, after an orchestral 
rehearsal of Ariadne auf Naxos, a work he loved. In a medium dominated 
by extravert primadonnas Moralt impressed by ability and modesty, know- 
ledge and reliability, technique and taste. He did some things superbly well— 
Meistersinger, Palestrina, and the works of Richard Strauss (of whom he was 
a distant relative), and his name on the programme always guaranteed a solid, 
craftsmanlike job. His virtuoso baton technique was admired by colleagues 
and orchestras. Moralt had never quite recovered from the shock of being 
cold-shouldered by Karl Béhm, then the director, during the re-opening 
festival in 1955 when Moralt was not assigned a single of the eight new pro- 
ductions. He will be hard to replace. 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 

Complete Recordings 

MADAMA BUTTERFLY (Puccini), with Renata Tebaldi (Cio-Cio-San), 
Fiorenza Cossotto (Suzuki), Lidia Nerozzi (Kate Pinkerton), Carlo Bergonzi 
(Pinkerton), Enzo Sordello (Sharpless), Angelo Mercuriali (Goro), Michele 
Cazzato (Yamadori), Paolo Washington (the Bonze), Virgilio Carbonari 
(Imperial Commissioner), Oscar Nanni (Registrar). Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Tullio Serafin. DECCA SXL 2054-6 
Stereophonic), LXT 5468-70 (Monophonic). 

Decca follows up its excellent Fanciulla, reviewed last month, with a 
very good Butterfly, which replaces the 1952 Decca version with Tebaldi, 
Campora and Inghilleri. This new performance also has Tebaldi as Butterfly. 
But whereas seven years ago Tebaldi had never sung Cio-Cio-San on the stage 
and her voice sounded fresh and young, today she counts Butterfly among her 
most successful roles (though she only sang it for the first time in the opera 
house last spring). While not exactly fresh and young, her voice is at its 
most beautiful, which means there are passages of really glorious singing. 
Although there is no hint of the child-bride in Tebaldi’s performance, she 
invests the role with haunting pathos. For many people, including this reviewer, 
De los Angeles must still remain the most moving Butterfly of our day, but 
Tebaldi fans will have little to cavil at in their idol’s performance; and it 
cannot be denied that the music benefits from a lyric-dramatic soprano. 

Carlo Bergonzi sings extremely well as Pinkerton, and once again demon- 
strates that an Italian tenor does not have to shout his head off to make an 
effect. Enzo Sordello’s Sharpless is dull and ponderous; and Fiorenzo 
Cossotto’s Suzuki warm and human. The smaller roles are well differentiated, 
and Serafin, a trifle on the slow side, gives a glowing and loving account 
of the wonderful score. 

I have only heard the stereo performance, and find it well engineered— 
not quite so vivid as Fanciulla, but with plenty of illusion of space and 


movement. 


French 

Fra Diavolo: Voyez sur cette riche & Ne craigne rien . . . Quelle bonheur. 
Je ris, je suis seul & Les Dragons de Villars; I] m’aime. (Rita Streich. RIAS 
Orchestra. Kurt Gaebel.) Deutsche Grammophon, EPL 30299. Three arias 
from French opera sung extremely well in German by Rita Streich, who 
exhibits just the right amount of coyness and pertness. The first Fra Diavolo 
piece contains the tune that I will always associate with the Laurel and Hardy 
film of the same name. Carmen: Suite & L’Arlésienne Suite (Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande. Ansermet) Decca SXL 2037. Another Decca stereo winner, 
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both technically and musically. I know of no other conductor, with the pos- 
sible exception of Beecham, who can offer such polished and brilliant 
performances of Bizet. 


German 

Theodora: Go my faithful soldier, go; And draw a blessing down & Orlando: 
O how dark the path we follow (Owen Brannigan. Handel Opera Society 
Chorus. Philomusica of London, Charles Farncombe) HMV 7 EP 154. Acis and 
Galatea: Wretched Lovers; I rage, I melt, I burn; O ruddier than the cherry 
(Owen Brannigan. Handel Society Chorus; Philomusica of London. Charles 
Farncombe) HMV 7 EP 155. Two worth while little discs, in which Mr 
Brannigan gives further proof of his versatility, musicianship and fine bass 
voice. The Handel Society’s Chorus does not sound too strong in tenors; but 
the orchestra sounds well, and the recording is good. Kénigskinder: Verdor- 
ben, gestorben; Das Nachtlager von Granada: Ein Schiitz’ bin ich in des 
regenten sold (Eberhard Wiichter. RIAS Orchestra. Gustay Kénig (Deutsche 
Grammophon, EPL 30309. This wonderfully endowed young baritone, who 
will sing Amfortas in the spring at Covent Garden, sings the Fiddler’s aria 
from Ké6nigskinder with an ample and beautiful tone. The Kreutzer aria is 
also attractive. Unfortunately the sleeve gives no information at all about 
either piece. Meistersinger: Das schéne Fest & Gitterdiimmerung: Hier sitz’ 
ich zur Wacht (Josef Greindl, RIAS Orchestra. Leopold Ludwig) Deutsche 
Grammophon. EPL 30271. Bayreuth’s Pogner and Hagen in performances of 
what used to be frequentiy recorded extracts but which, in LP days, one 
rarely gets out of context. Greindl is not my favourite Wagner bass, lack- 
ing both nobility and amplitude of voice. Hagen’s Watch thus comes off better 
than Pogner’s Address. Gétterdiimmerung: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; Wal- 
traute’s Narration; Hagen Summons the Vassals; Siegfried’s Funeral March 
(Elisabeth Hoengen, Josef Greindl. Munich Philharmonic Orchestra. Wiirt- 
temberg State Orchestra. Bavarian State Opera Chorus. Fritz Rieger. Fer- 
dinand Leitner) Deutsche Grammophon. DGM 19042, Most Wagnerites will 
already possess fine versions of the orchestral items on this disc, but these 
are not to be lightly dismissed. But it is for the magnificent performance of 
the Waltraute scene by Elisabeth Hoengen and the exciting account of the 
scene between Hagen and the Vassals by Greindl and the Munich Opera 
Chorus that most will want to possess this record. Hoengen is a great artist 
and her moving singing and recreation of one of the finest scenes in the Ring 
makes me regret that we have never heard her in Wagner in London. 
Greindl’s Hagen is splendidly sung. Tristan und Isolde: Prelude & Liebestod; 
Lohengrin: Preludes Acts 1 & 3; Parsifal: Prelude & Good Friday Music 
(Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Rudolf Kempe) HMV ALP 1638. The 
quieter and more contemplative Wagner suit Kempe at the present stage in 
his career more than the dramatic and exciting passages. So this disc, with the 
excellent Vienna Philharmonic, is highly recommended. Kempe shapes the 
melodies with loving care, and the Vienna strings produce their most ravishing 
sounds. The Parsifal side gives us a foretaste of what we can expect from this 
conductor at Covent Garden later this year—a beautiful reading with all the 
exquisite detail brought out. 


Italian 

Rigoletto Selection (Maria Meneghini-Callas, Adrianna Lazzarini, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Tito Gobbi; Scala Orchestra and Chorus, Serafin) COLUMBIA 33CX 
1582. A good selection from the complete Scala Rigoletto with Gobbi’s un- 
surpassed Rigoletto, Callas’s individual Gilda, and Di Stefano’s exciting if rather 
inelegant Duke. Otello Selection (Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, Aldo 
Protti. Orchestra and Chorus of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Erede) DECCA 
LXT5450. A useful selection from one’s anthology of Orellos, especially if one 
has opted for the complete Toscanini set and wants to make comparisons. A pity 
that the ‘Willow Song’ is cut short, and badly too, for Tebaldi sings this with 
meltingly lovely tones. Del Monaco is an exciting Otello, but Protti a dull Iago. 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu and Pagliacci: Si puo? (Vladimir Rushdiak. 
Prague Smetana Theatre Orchestra, Danilio Svara), Supraphon SUEC 806. 
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Powerful and dramatic performances of two old favourites which will not 
please the bel canto lovers, but which give a fair idea of this young Yugoslav’s 
baritone potentialities. 


Slavonic 

HALKA (Excerpts) (Moniusko), with Alina Bolechowska, Bogdan Paprocki, 
Andrzej Hiolski, Edmund Kossowski. RIAS Orchestra. Miedzyslaw Mierze- 
jewski. Deutsche gr h SLPEM 136003 (Stereophonic). 

This popular Polish opera has had occasional performances in America, 
notably in Chicago, and in Germany, but it is quite unknown here. One 
would have thought therefore that Deutsche Grammophon, realizing this, would 
have given us some information about the composer and the opera on their 
sleeve. Not a bit of it. Instead they tell us in four languages the best way to 
treat stereophonic records! By dint of much searching I have been able to 
discover that Halka, the heroine, is a country girl who has been deserted by 
Janusz; the latter is celebrating his betrothal to Sophia, daughter of one 
Stolnik. Jontek, Halka’s childhood friend, who is in love with her, tells her 
that Janusz has betrayed her. She loses her illegitimate child, and drowns 
herself in a river. The work is melodious and there are a number of haunting 
melodies. The selection here includes Janusz’s first act aria, a melancholy 
song for Halka, a duet between the two, and a sort of buffo aria for Stolnik, 
all from the first act; a long scena and aria for Halka in Act 2; and a baritone 
song for Jontek in the last act. The rest of the disc is taken up with the 
overture, mazurka and mountaineers’ dance, which we could well have done 
without in favour of more of the vocal music. The Polish singers (refugees 
from Poland in Germany?) are good, but not outstanding; and the recording 
is first rate. 





Recitals 

MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS. I Puritani: Oh! rendetemi la speme-Qui 
la voce—Vien diletto; Tristan und Isolde: Liebestod; La Traviata: E strano 
. . . Ah forse é lui—Sempre libera, Addio del passato; La Gioconda: Suicidio. 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Turin. Arturo Basile, Gabriele Santini, Antonino 
Votto. CETRA LPC 50175. 

The Puritani and Tristan excerpts date back some seven or eight years 
and were the first items Callas ever recorded for Cetra. It is interesting to 
compare the Puritani performance here with those on the complete Columbia 
set; the earlier version is vocally more splendid, but lacks the refinement that 
the soprano has since brought to her art. Isolde in Italian sounds very strange 
—Callas sang this role, as well as Briinnhilde and Kundry formerly. It is 
fascinating listening to the sensuous way this artist sings the ‘liebestod’. The 
Traviata and Gioconda excerpts are from sets reviewed in these pages recently. 
The Callas fans will certainly want this disc of their favourite soprano, as 
much for the beautiful photograph on the cover, as anything else. 


EILEEN FARRELL. Alceste: Divinités du Styx; Oberon: Ozean du Ungeheuer; 
Ernani: Ernani, Ernani, involami; La Gioconda: Suicidio!; Jeanne d’Arc 
(Tchaikovsky): Adieu, Foréts; Hérodiade: I] est doux, il est bon; L’Enfant 
Prodigue: Air de Lia; The Consul: To this we’ve come. With Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Thomas Schippers. COLUMBIA 33CX 1596. 


The name of Eileen Farrell will not be unknown to our readers. After 
the issue of this record, it will doubtless be much wider known in this 
country, for here is one of the most exciting and majestic operatic voices 
since Flagstad. Miss Farrell's voice is capable of a wide variety of inflection, 
but it can hardly be called an ingratiating voice. It impresses by its sheer size, 
the wonderful breath control, and the rich middle and lower registers, as 
well as the thrilling top. Rarely have I heard the Oberon aria attacked with 
such abandon and with so much success, The Gluck piece, too, is wonderfully 
sung, and so is the Menotti show-stopper. Miss Farrell is rather less success- 
ful with Verdi and Ponchielli, but the performance is never less than satis- 
factory. The Massenet excerpt is the least successful, because the singer 
seems temperamentally ill-suited to the role of Salome. 
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Book Reviews 


PUCCINI, A Critical Biography: by Mosco Carner (Duckworth, 70s.). 
PUCCINI, Keeper of the Seal: by Edward Greenfield (Arrow Books, 3s. 6d.). 
PUCCINI: by Claudio Sartori (Nuova Accademia Editrice, L.3000). 


A centenary serves nothing except the human satisfaction in round num- 
bers if it brings us no revelation or reassessment. For a variety of reasons, 
the Mozart bi-centenary came at an appropriate moment to accelerate the 
public move in his favour. We have yet to see whether the Puccini celebra- 
tions will arrest the gradual decline in intellectual esteem which the composer 
has been suffering; his popular success has never wavered. 

Each of these three authors, for whose work OPERA is honoured to have 
provided a home on numerous occasions, is aware of the problem which this 
split represents. Sartori states it at its most subjective in his preamble: ‘Prob- 
ably no-one of our generation has escaped a youthful enthusiasm for one of 
Puccini’s operas . . . and probably each of us has passed through a phase of 
strong revulsion from his art’. All three works stand squarely for a serious 
critical defence of Puccini as, in Carner’s more objective opening statement of 
the problem, ‘an artist who bore the authentic stamp of genius but who for 
some reason failed to cross the boundary into the realm of absolute greatness’. 
Here are three gifted authors tackling the same question from their different 
backgrounds: a compatriot writing in Puccini’s own language; a Viennese 
conductor with practical experience of the operas writing in English; and a 
young English critic synthesizing his conclusions in a modest paper-back. 

Sartori founds his book on the conviction that La Bohéme was the perfect 
opera of Puccini’s oeuvre—the masterpiece towards which he strove and from 
which he declined in a series of unsuccessful attempts at repetition. Bohéme, 
the author holds, was achieved in a state of dream-like grace which was 
Puccini’s most intense creative condition: despite the disillusion which the 
composer felt with the real Paris, ‘the Paris-Milan which we see when Rodolfo 
and Marcello’s garret window opens is the capital of dreams’. The absence 
of an overture, he argues bewilderingly, is because one must leap at one bound 
into such a world: why? the same structure is present in the other less 
‘successful’ operas, as Carner and Greenfield are at pains to demonstrate; 
while an overture can, as countless instances show, act as an indispensable 
induction into a dream world from our own late-arriving, gossiping reality. 
To support his coronation of Bohéme, Sartori even maintains that it has a 
libretto superior to those which Boito wrote for Otello and Falstaff, ignoring, 
for example, the undemonstrated separation of Rodolfo and Mimi (which 
Carner mentions), as well as more trivial matters such as the curious change 
in the Christmas weather between Acts 1 and 2, which drives the frozen 
Bohemians from their icy garret but permits them to sit comfortably outside 
the Café Momus. (Incidentally, I have always been surprised by the librettists’ 
rejection of the very ‘Puccinian’ touch in Murger’s original when at the 
moment of the heroine’s death a barrel-organ is heard in the street trundling 
out the song she used to sing.) Beside Bohéme, Sartori sees Turandot not 
only as an opera that could never have been finished, since Puccini was 
unable to make his heroine sing of fulfilled love (the reasons for this are 
examined in Carner’s most important chapter), but actually as the opera 
which ‘killed’ its composer. 

Within this doubtful general thesis, Sartori has much of interest to say; 
and it is naturally of special interest in being said by an Italian who was 
alive at the same time as Puccini. He is excellent on the whole fin de siécle 
atmosphere (which Carner explores still more illuminatingly), seeing Murger 
as its representative, the peace-maker between bourgeois and bohemian, and 
finding in Giacosa another typical fin de siécle figure who stimulated Puccini’s 
latent feminine characteristics. There is a selection of Puccini’s poems 
(though not the scatalogical ones—Carner quotes a drab example—which he 
delicately skirts as una sua vena personale). 

The two English studies are very different in sheer size—Carner runs to 
500 very large pages, Greenfield to half this number of small ones—but they 
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meet, if sometimes to differ, on many points. The chief contrast is in the 
treatment of the life. Greenfield, as an experienced political journalist, presents 
his biography in a clearly ordered succession of facts, isolating critical judge- 
ment for the music, when it is significantly accompanied by a blossoming of 
literary style. Even his chapter on The Man is more descriptive than deductive, 
though he notes Puccini’s need for mother-love. 

This is the central argument of Carner’s study. It has naturally proved 
controversial, since once we step into Freudian territory our emotional 
reactions escape critical discipline, even overpower it. Oedipus would not be 
sound on Elektra. Carner writes wisely of Puccini’s age: ‘A salient feature of 
fin de siécle art is that emphasis is constantly shifting, that the demarcation 
lines between realism, impressionism and symbolism overlap and blur: truth 
will ally itself with romantic idealism, the “slice of life” with veiled, dreamlike 
images, cruelty with over-refinement, the frisson with the idyllic, the trite with 
the exquisitely poetic, overstatements with mere hints, the bang with the 
whimper. It is a far cry from the serene, balanced world of classical art, an 
art that knew only rational man whose life was controlled and ordered by 
reason.” The fin de siécle, he concludes, invites the vivid projection of the 
artist’s self into his work. For Puccini, this involved the dramatization of an 
association of love with guilt. As a boy he had been dominated by a young 
widowed mother of powerful will and surrounded by five sisters; this led him 
both to court security with the strong-minded Elvira and at the same time to 
seek escape from its domination in affairs with inferior, submissive wom:" 
(that Elvira understood him well is shown in her flaring suspicion of Doria, 
with its appalling consequence). The outcome in Puccini was a feeling of guilt 
in his sex life, since there lurked in his unconscious always the taint of incest 
in his relationship with stronger women. He attempted to counter this by 
choosing ‘lesser’, yielding little women who could share his bed but not his 
heart, which was still bound to the mother image. From this sprang the 
failure to find a true marriage partner to whom he was physically suited and 
who could also share his creative life. And so from this again we can explain 
the type of heroine he chose. Elvira is Turandot to Doria’s Lit. Without 
sharing Carner’s masterly argument, Sartori supports it by describing the 
Bohemians’ girls as their ‘physical companions only, with no entry into their 
dreams’—‘dream’ is Sartori’s word for Puccini’s creativity, it will be recalled. 

This brings Carner into direct consideration of the musical idiom and 
of the modus operandi, which displays certain striking constants. Greenfield, 
whose space is limited and who elsewhere performs prodigies of readable 
compression, devotes one of his longest chapters to ‘The Symphonic Element’, 
discovering sonata form to be the basic structure of a Puccini first act. Carner, 
who can spread himself, spends comparatively little time on this particular 
aspect of the structural question, and in any case decides that a more apt 
label is a ‘rondo-like scherzo, of the type he wrote in his early Capriccio 
Sinfonico’, which they both note provided the actual opening motive of 
Bohéme. It is to a set of chapters studying the basics and constants that 
Greenfield wisely gives most of his book, preferring to defend Puccini’s 
intellectual capacities as a composer rather than take us through the works 
individually. This he does with an enviable directness and economy; so shrewd 
is he at going straight to his various points that one has little sense of cramped 
or elliptical argument. 

Carner has the space to treat his separate chapters on the individual 
operas not only as useful analytical accounts (there are synopses at the back, 
with the bibliography and the excellent index) but as a practical demonstra- 
tion of his sections on the composer’s psychology and his musical style. 
As well as an easily consulted guide, therefore, and a minutely detailed 
account of a man’s life and art, this is more—a compassionate, scholarly and 
wise essay in humane letters. The range of knowledge upon which the author 
draws is exceptionally wide, extending far beyond music’s frontiers, and his 
experience in werking day by day in an opera house has reinforced it 
invaluably. He possesses an accurate vocabulary, as we have come to expect 
from the more brilliant German and Austrian musicologists now working in 
English-speaking countries; and, unlike the majority of them, he has an 
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individual, and seldom badly fallible, sense of style. The book’s price is high, 
but it is not too much to pay for what must rank as a masterpiece of critical 
biography. Never allowing the glow of his admiration to cast obscuring 
shadows on the murkier side of his subject, Dr Carner sees his subject per- 
ceptively and affectionately, in the round. ‘We may in cold blood accuse an 
artist of holding a view of life which as a statement of moral and spiritual 
values strikes us as shallow or even false, yet we cannot withhold our admira- 
tion from him if he succeeds in transmuting this view into artistic terms of 
such intensity, conviction and imaginative qualities as will make it perennially 
interesting and persuasive. This, clearly, is Puccini’s case.’ J.W. 





& 
Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. Schwanda the Bagpiper (December 12) 

Musically speaking, Schwanda is a patchy work: part Czech- 
national, with the Polka as its smash-hit tune, and part Mitropa-eclectic, 
from a skilful composer who knew his Humperdinck, his Puccini, his 
Mahler. Two things, probably, ensured that the opera swept Europe 
after the Prague premiére in 1927. First, the Polka, and second, the 
opportunity for high-jinks in a cabaret Hell where (in this production) 
the Devil moodily plays patience at his executive desk—the gum-chewing 
devil delinquents propping the bar hardly care to risk a game with the 
old cheat—while Schwanda leafs listlessly through the pink-paged 
Infernal Times. 

Dennis Arundell, producer, and Michael Whittaker, designer, have 
invented a wonderfully brilliant series of diabolical fancies for our diver- 
sion; and, with the splendidly comic Howell Glynne as chairman, the 
satanic proceedings go with great swing. On earth there is Victoria 
Elliott, a strongly characterized Dorotka; and at the court of the Ice 
Queen, Margreta Elkins (a dramatic mezzo to watch) on the throne, and 
David Ward as Magician. John Hargreaves (Schwanda) and Charles 
Craig (Babinsky) move with equal aplomb in all worlds. It is a lavish, 
high-spirited show, well staged and well sung. AP. 


Covent Garden. Turandot (December 18) 

Covent Garden revived Turandot for the Puccini centenary and 
should feel proud of the results. John Pritchard conducted a dramatic 
and sensuously generous performance in which orchestra and chorus 
rose magnificently to the occasion. So did the principals. Amy Shuard 
not only looked regal, she sang with her pristine radiance of tone and her 
superb suggestion of limitless reserves. I have never heard her to better 
advantage and cannot really think I have heard a more splendidly assured 
Turandot since Eva Turner. The support of the voice in the climaxes was 
marvellous and most consoling after some of the yowling one has heard 
in this testing role. The Dutch tenor Hans Kaart shared in the triumph. 
About his medium singing I would reserve judgement but he brought off 
the big climaxes powerfully and has a commanding presence. Marie 
Collier sang Lid with warmth, feeling and a good line. She would make 
a good Butterfly too, though perhaps ideally in a smaller house. All this 
Lid needed was a little more refinement and the skill to effect a true 
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‘Turandot’ at Covent Garden. Calaf (Hans Kaart) answers Turandot's 
(Amy Shuard) third riddle 


diminuendo at one crucial place. Joseph Rouleau was an excellent Timur 
and Ronald Lewis the leader of the three masks, who are now apt to 
fidget about too much. In an opera where the principals are perforce 
so static, small-part movement needs restraint. But all in all this was a 
fine production. Everyone now seems to sing Turand-oh, without sound- 
ing the ‘T’. But if we go back to Gozzi we must surely agree that the 
dental should be, if not stressed, at least sounded. P. H.-W. 


Sadler’s Wells. Hansel and Gretel (December 19) 


Grown-ups intent on pleasure for themselves when taking children 
to a Christmas show should put the annual Sadler’s Wells Hansel and 
Gretel high on the list of attractions. For Humperdinck’s work is one of 
the most purely beautiful operas ever composed, and Sadler’s Wells do 
it extremely well. There is something wrong with the man who does not 
love the opera. Even Hanslick, who was no friend of Wagnerian dis- 
ciples, fell under its spell. People have even been heard saying, he remarks 
at the close of his essay on the subject, that Hansel and Gretel is the 
most important opera to appear on our stages since Parsifal. Then, with 
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a flash of endearing honesty, he adds: ‘and the worst of it is that they 
are perfectly right!’ 

Wagnerian it is, in the rich sonorities of the orchestra, which recall 
the accompaniment of Pogner’s Address, or the ‘Magic of Spring’ motif 
as it steals on the horns into Hans Sachs’s musing. But of course the 
handling is not out-of-scale. The massive Ride of the Valkyries is 
re-created here as the grotesquely charming Witch’s Ride, astride her 
besom. And the melodies are the beloved, deeply moving nursery songs 
and hymns of Germany, treated with a marvellous skill and affection 
that year after year makes Hansel and Gretel as enthralling to hear as 
it was the first time. 

Anna Pollak’s Hansel is an ideal performance: a spontaneous, easy 
and natural impersonation, linked to impeccably stylish singing, with 
beautifully clear tone and distinct words. Iris Kells, whom at Covent 
Garden we used to admire in such roles as Papagena and the Woo7- 
cutter’s Boy (in Pilgrim’s Progress) was an attractive new Gretel, with a 
sweet, fresh personality and natural gaiety ; and though there were one 
or two uncertain patches in the voice, in the main her singing was 
charming. Sandman must be faulted for a rapid quiver in the voice, an4 
for a complete lack of audible words ; Dew Fairy, less seriously, for not 
singing her gentle song with the magical tenderness it needs. 

Sheila Rex relishes the role of Mme Rosina Leckermaul, or the 
Witch Who Eats Children. She squawks a little tou often for my taste 
(though the children in the audience enjoyed this). By comparison with 
the reported carryings-on of Miss Anna Russell in the part, Miss Rex is 
no doubt a model of restraint; but it is possible that with a little less 
forcing, and a little more straight singing, she might (for adult taste) be 
even more effective than she is already. Patricia Bartlett is a slightly 
fierce Mother, Raimund Herincx a Father who projects his music 
admirably. Powell Lloyd’s most moving production has been carefully 
revived by John Donaldson. Michael Moores, a new conductor for the 
piece, gave a well-paced and sensitive reading. The orchestral playing was 
less assured than usual in the Overture; and the Dream Pantomime 
could safely have carried more sentiment. AP. 


Covent Garden. Aida (January 2) 

The permutations and combinations which serve to keep public 
interest alive in this most popular repertory opera continue; and this 
performance brought us a new Radames and Amneris, and the return ef 
Edith Lang in the title role. Miss Lang, who sang the part here last year, 
was clearly not in her best form. and although she sang the music com- 
petently enough, the voice sounded less beautiful than previovsly. and 
she displayed rather a lack of interest in the evening’s proceetines. Mimi 
Aarden sang Amneris on tour with the company last year; this Dutch 
mezzo-soprano attached to the Cologne Opera is an exciting artist. Her 
voice is not inherently beautiful, but it is a true mezzo with a fine ringine 
upper register, and she clearly knows what she is about. The judgement 
scene was magnificently sung and brought her a well-deserved ovation. 
Umberto Borsd has a pleasant-sounding voice, more lyric than dramatic, 
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which he was inclined to force at times. That he is not devoid of poetry 
he showed in his phrasing and singing of the closing duet. Jess Walters 
returned to his favourite role of Amonasro and for some strange reason 
he too forced his voice unnecessarily. Messrs Langdon and Robinson 
upheld the priesthood and monarchy respectively, and Miss Carlyle sang 
well as the off-stage priestess. Edward Downes’s reading of the score was 
exciting and vivid, but lacked magic in the Nile scene and the more 
lyrical portions of the score. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. The Magic Flute (January 9) 


There were a few lighter touches in this revival of the 1956 West- 
Piper production—a crocodile to enliven the first scene, animals to dance, 
and a flute which Tamino could put to his lips. But a lot more needs 
doing before the staging can give any very positive pleasure to those who 
know the Flute. It can hardly be chance that the stage looks its best when 
open to the backcloth: then there are some distinguished groups. But the 
curtains which swish to and fro for the other scenes are feeble, flimsy 
things, suited neither to the serious nor to the pantomime elements of 
the opera. They make for a low-spirited, dank performance—especially 
in a house whose size demands brightness of projection. The singing, 
from a familiar cast, was clear and neat; and from Elsie Morison 
(Pamina) and David Kelly (Sarastro) touched with imagination. The new 
conductor, Peter Maag, proved to be quite ordinary. AP. 


Sadler’s Wells. Eugene Onegin (January 7, 1959) 


‘Brillez, brillez!’ adjured Monsieur Triquet in his ringing Angel-atte- 
Islington French at Mme Larina’s unfortunate ball; but that is precisely 
what this performance refused to do. It lacked conviction, if so positive 
an epithet be applicable to Pushkin’s nostalgic sentiment. 

Tchaikovsky loved his Tatiana; and Elizabeth Fretwell made her a 
lovable impulsive heroine, a nice girl, a credit to Roedean. She sang well 
in the Letter Scene and in her final dramatic interview with Onegin, but 
her St Petersburg was on a longitude no further east than 0°. Frederick 
Sharp’s Onegin has always more readily suggested the cold Jane Austen- 
ish cad. His world-weary Byronic libertine of the last act is less credible. 
He seemed to find stretches of the role’s high tessitura taxing. A ereat 
joy of the present season has been the freedom and richness with which 
William MacAlpine now produces his voice. His Lensky was beautifully 
sung, and could be even better if he would now phrase more flexibly but 
without exaggerated rubato. Nowadays we do not hear Monica Sinclair 
in opera as often as we should. It was sad, therefore, that her Olga was 
not more successful. Without any precise record, I am prepared to wager 
that Tchaikovsky intended for his Olga a voice less elegaic and plummy. 
She was not helped by having to sing the opening duet with Tatiana on 
the stage instead of indoors, off-stage. Anna Pollak’s Mme Larina was 
admirable; and Harold Blackburn sang Prince Gremin’s aria well and 
without pomposity. Olwen Price’s Filipievna was an attractively sung 
cameo. Except for some discordant rebels in the brass, his orchestra 
generally followed the suave gestures of Alexander Gibson’s sound and 
forthright direction, but of poetry there was very little. Lionel Dunlop 
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Amateur and Society Performances 


Oxford University Opera Club. Oedipus Rex and L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 
(December 3) 

Oxford’s boldness in attempting two such very different works in one 
evening was only partly rewarded. The elaborate scenery required by Ravel’s 
piece meant that Oedipus had to be played before the darkened curtain—an 
intelligent arrangement in theory. It meant in practice that the atmosphere 
was not so much stark as casual, with the chorus haphazardly assembled at 
one side and the principals slipping on through the curtains like so many 
characters in search of an author. There is nothing Pirandellan about 
Stravinsky: whether it be opera or oratorio, this work has absolute precision. 
Terence Conoley, in the title role, invoked sympathy on the human side rather 
than on an eternalized tragic plane. Of the supporting principals, Johanna 
Peters (Jocasta) best understood the lie of these gaunt yet latently expressive 
melodies. 

But L’Enfant was a triumph, and one the more praiseworthy since this 
was (to our shame) the work’s first English production. Michael Richardson’s 
sets and Jane Greenwood’s costumes were both witty and ingenious, like John 
Cox's production neatly touching off the work’s fantasy without relapsing into 
sentimentality until Ravel himself does, near the end. Christian Hunter 
managed the part of the Child excellently, keeping herself in the centre of 
the picture while allowing all the brilliant sideshows ample scone. These were 
superbly done. The chairs and the clock and the teaset, even the fire with its 
difficult coloratura, all were done with real humour and an enchanting clever- 
ness—and, as Raymond Mortimer once observed, ‘how much more, more 
habitable this island would be if cleverness were less generally despised’. 
Mr Richardson’s transformation to the garden was an inspiration; and here 
even the sight of bunnies and squirrels from the ladies’ colleges bouncing 
about on the stage was less daunting than description might lead the sensitive 
reader to suppose. The singing—of some inordinately hard music—was 
accurate and of the sweet, true timbre Ravel invites. 

Prof. Westrup directed Oedipus with a proper hieratic authority, and 
maintained a really admirable degree of clarity from his gallant orchestra of 
amateurs in Ravel’s taxing score. Some of his tempos were questionable: the 
shepherds lost their Petit Trianon pathos by being bustled along so vigorously; 
while the Child’s touching little monotone song to his fairy-tale Princess had 
too mature a note of nostalgic regret at this slow speed. J.W 


London Opera Club. Rita (Donizetti) and Gentleman’s Island (Horovitz) 
(December 14) 

The London Opera Club, which has given us performances of such 
diverse works as Angélique, Il Matrimonio Segreto, Il Mondo della 
Luna and Prima Donna, has had to confine itself in recent years to concert 
performances either at the Festival Hall recital room or at the Arts Council. 
More is the pity, for there is always room for a healthy and flourishing 
experimental opera group. On this occasion, by combining with the Opera 
Players, who were responsible for the Donizetti work, the Club was able to 
present a double bill in costume; the occasion being the Club’s Christmas 
party. 
The Donizetti work is very slight, and the situation laboured. In any case 
it needs to be handled more delicately than it was on this occasion, though 
Kenneth Macdonald and Eric Shilling displayed certain merits as Pepe and 
Gasparo, Rita’s two husbands. 

Joseph Horovitz’s Gentleman's Island, with a libretto based on Gilbert's 
Bab Ballad Etiquette, was a real success, and is a welcome addition to the 
repertory of works suitable for small clubs, schools and colleges. Stephen 
Manton and Bruce Boyce sang and acted their roles with evident relish, and 
the production by Douglas Craig was apt and never exaggerated. The com- 
poser accompanied. We learn that the work will be given by the Intimate 
Opera at this year’s Cheltenham Festival. H.D.R. 
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Dominic 
Bruce Boyce as Mr Somers, Stephen Manton as Mr Gray in Joseph 
Horovitz’s ‘Gentleman's Island’ 


Hintlesham Hall. The Impresario and scenes from Der Rosenkavalier 
(January 2) 

On occasion it is most agreeable to exchange the highly-organized world 
of the theatre for the elegance of a country house, though there are not many 
houses in England where domestic opera can be successfully presented and 
perhaps not many operas suitable for the purpose. But at Hintlesham Hall in 
Suffolk—a charming house within easy reach of Ipswich—the problems have 
been admirably solved and, on January 2 and 3, the Hintlesham Festival Club 
gave The Impresario of Mozart, together with excerpts from Der Rosen- 
kavalier. 

The performances took place in a lovely Queen Anne salon and there 
could hardly have been a better choice than The Impresario, which lends 
itself perfectly to this style of presentation. The earlier dialogue-scenes with 
the troupe of actors were sensibly cut and we proceeded straight from the 
ravishing overture (a lively four-hand performance by Hazel Vyvian and 
Jan Cervenka) to the contest between the two determined sopranos. Joy Evans 
was an admirably smooth-toned Mrs Heartfelt and Edna Graham glittered 
in the aria with which Mrs Silverstone stakes her claim to the leading role in 
the impresario’s new opera. The two ladies then hissed and fumed with great 
spirit, each exercising her blandishments on the harassed impresario (John 
Stoddart, delightfully torn between the two); and, in the following trio, where 
a division of spoils is agreed upon and the rivals are only too ready to be 
calmed into amiability by the promise of a large fee, the three performers 
sang with polished ensemble and a witty sense of style. 

Jan Cervenka, the conductor, might have seemed, at first sight, to be 
making no more than a discreet contribution to the performance, but it was 
he who held it all together and ensured that graceful fluency and comic 
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pointing without which a piece of this kind is ineffective. And John Copley’s 
production showed real dramatic imagination. Leaving the singers to make 
the musical points with sensitivity, he indicated—what would here almost 
certainly have been true—that a radiant talent is often allied to a nasty 
nature. Each lady was encouraged to reveal a coarseness of temperament in 
her selfish determination to out-do her rival and this, as well as making an 
ironic contrast with the music Mozart has given them to sing, was handled 
with a most entertaining comic gusto. Edmund Tracey 


Westminster Technical College. Opera for All (January 8) 

The Arts Council Touring Opera Group, comprising seven singers, a 
Pianist and two stage staff, gave a specimen programme of its work before a 
specially invited audience. Under the direction of Charles Craig and Bryan 
Balkwill, the group tours small towns throughout Great Britain where regular 
opera companies can never set foot, and gives local audiences performances of 
either The Beggar's Opera, Cosi fan tutte, The Barber of Seville or La Traviata 
(that is this season’s repertory—they already have given La Cenerentola, Il 
Tabarro, Don Pasquale, Die Abreise and Figaro). The present tour is lasting 
224 weeks and the Group’s 800th performance will be given this month at 
Northallerton on February 14. 

The extracts we heard on this occasion gave ample proof of the Group’s 
accomplishments; the diction was exemplary, and the teamwork excellent. 
This is a valuable part of the Arts Council’s work, and one that is probably 
little publicized. It certainly deserves all the support it can receive. H.D.R. 


Broadcast Opera 
Le Villi (December 21) 


The B.B.C. celebrated the centenary of Puccini’s birth with a performance 
of Le Villi—in translation The Wraiths—in place of the usual Sunday Sym- 
phony Concert. If this was a modest enough celebration (especially when the 
production had been heard before) it was certainly welcome to hear a com- 
parative rarity from the Puccini canon in a crisp, intelligent performance. This 
was the opera, the composer's first, through which Giulio Ricordi recognized 
his future money-spinner, and from this performance, unlike many, one could 
understand why. It is true that comparatively few of the distinctive Puccini 
mannerisms are here, but the level of technical competence is already high. 
Apart from a rather greater reliance on trumpets than the mature Puccini 
would have allowed, the orchestration is most skilful, and above all the 
melody, though not fully Puccinian, has those marks of memorability with 
which we associate him. 

For the broadcast, Fontana’s action was explained not only by the narra- 
tion the librettist himself provided but by odd spoken conversation, not always 
too well polished—‘Come on, let’s dance!’, ‘Let’s have a shot at this’, ‘Oh 
Robert!’ and so on. It was perhaps too much to expect any dialogue, however 
well written, to help out this all-too-bald plot. Hamstrung with such a libretto 
in which he was limited to a chorus and three soloists, it is remarkable that 
Puccini managed to make the opera so convincing. The final dancing-to-death 
sequence might almost be added to the list of Puccini’s torture scenes. 

Rudolf Schwarz was not the ideal conductor. In the Grand Tune of the 
Act 1 love duet, for example, he kept far too steady a beat when the phrases 
scream out to be dealt with lovingly and Puccini is specific enough to sprinkle 
the direction espansivo in all the appropriate bars. In general, Schwarz relied 
on stringendos rather than rallentandos for bringing out the emotion of the 
music, and (the love duet apart) the effect was sympathetic enough and cer- 
tainly dramatic. The three Sadler’s Wells soloists—Elizabeth Fretwell as the 
deserted Anna, William McAlpine as the faithless Robert and Frederick Sharp 
as Anna’s father—were all good. The microphone was sometimes unkind to 
the vibrato in Sharp’s voice, roughening the sound in lyrical passages, but he 
was admirably incisive in dramatic sections, notably the first part of his big 


aria. Fretwell’s and McAlpine’s power and richness came over well. 
Edward Greenfield 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
February 
2 Salome — 
3 Ballet Flying Dutchman 
4 Salome Falstaff 
5 Magic Flute Merry Widow 
6 Ballet Samson and Delilah 
7 () Ballet —_ 
7© Ballet Eugene Onegin 
February 
9 Ballet om 
10 Salome Triple 
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21 (m) = 
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Prima 
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